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STRAY FOLK-LORE NOTES. 

There can be no doubt that many interesting 
odds and ends of folk-lore and incidents in folk- 
tales are lost to such as might make good use of 
them through neglect of the immortal Captain 
Outtle’s sage advice, which forms the motto of 
‘N. & Q.’—thanks to the “ happy thought ” of its 
founder and first editor, the genial W. J. Thoms. 
80, in case of accidents, I shall here bring together 
afew folk-lore scraps for permanent preservation. 

The Tip of the Fox's Tail.—In a Finnish story 
the Bear, having lost his wife, goes in quest of a 

He meets a wolf, but does not like his 
voice. He next tries a hare, with the like result. 
Presently he meets a Fox, whose voice he con- 
tiders very suitable for his purpose. The Fox 
goes into the room where the body of the Bear’s 
wife is laid out, and devours it. The Bear, at 
first surprised and then suspicious of the keener’s 
silence, rushes into the room, and the Fox bolts 
out between his legs, but not before the Bear hits 
him with the ladle, which was covered with flour, 
and the Fox has had a white tip on his tail ever 
since. 

According to the vivacious “‘ Uncle Remus,” 
however, when Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox, and Brer 
Possum have agreed to leap over a pile of burning 

wood, in order to prove who stole the butter, 





and it comes to Brer Fox’s turn to jump, he 
so nearly falls in that he gets the tip of his tail 
singed, and that’s how there’s white on the tip 
of the fox’s tail to this day. (See ‘N. & Q.' 
7” S, x. 201, ‘ Brer Rabbit and the Butter.’) 

Cutting the Hair and Nails of Hermits.—This 
is a very common incident in popular fictions, the 
most familiar example being probably that of the 
young princess in quest of her brothers in the 
Arabian tale of the ‘ Envious Sisters,’ who performs 
such service to a hermit and is rewarded by 
obtaining of him needful information. There is a 
curious analogue—not hitherto pointed out, I 
think—in a legend which is common to Jews and 
Muslims. 

Abraham heard a voice from heaven saying : 
‘* Take thine ass, load it with rich garments, and 
go to Tabor, and cry thrice, ‘O man of God!’ 
Then a man of a savage appearance will come forth 
to thee out of the forest. And after thou hast cut 
his hair and pared his nails, clothe him with the 
garments thou hast taken with thee, and ask him 
to bless thee.” And having gone to Tabor and 
cried thrice, ‘‘O man of God !” there came out to 
him Melchizedek. (See Baring-Gould’s ‘ Legends 
of Old Testament Characters,’ ii. 304.) 

From this it would appear that the celebrated 
Melchizedek—who “ never had a father, and never 
had a mother,” not to put it profanely—was the 
prototype of the medieval Christian anchorites, 
who had a pious horror of soap and water, and 
allowed “hair and horn” to grow to as great 
length as they could, and finally died in ‘‘ the 
odour of sanctity.” No wonder that lions and 
other fierce beasts of the forest fled in dismay as 
soon as they nosed those holy men ! 

Unborn Babes Speaking.—In Callaway’s ‘ Zulu 
Nursery Tales’ (by the way, I understand that 
Mr. G. L. Gomme is engaged preparing a new 
edition, with notes) the future hero Uhlakanyana, 
before being born, cries out that his father’s cattle 
were being devoured by the people. The good 
and learned bishop notes on this incident that, 
according to Mabillon, St. Benedict sang hymns 
in his mother’s womb—an idea borrowed from one 
of the ‘* Sacred Books of the East,” but I cannot at 
present indicate the place where it occurs. If we 
may credit the Muslim legend, when Mary was 
accused of unchastity the babe Jesus spoke from 
her womb, declaring her innocence and perfect 
purity, and so forth. 

Infants in Cradle Speaking.—There is a tale in 
the Eastern versions of the ‘ Book of Sindibdd, 
which relates how a wicked man, intent on com- 
mitting adultery, was rebuked and induced to 
forego his evil design by the words of an infant in 
its cradle, who was for the occasion miraculously 
endowed with speech. So, too, in the Talmudic 
legend of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife (whose name, 
it seems, was Zulaykhd), when the wanton lady 
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aceused Jacob’s favourite son to her husband, a 
babe in its cradle—a relative, by the way, of 
Zulaykbd : she bad no children by her husband, 
for he was, the Muslim doctors inform us, what 
Byron terms ‘“‘a neutral personage ”—lifted up its 
voice in protest and said: “ Potipbar, if you 
would know the trutb, examine the torn portion 
of the garment. If it is the front of the dress, 
then know that —— was struggling to thrust 
Joseph from her; if from the back, know that 
she was pursuing him” (Baring-Gould, op. cit., 
ii. 37). W. A. Crousron. 





HOP-POLES: CLOCK-GUN: FLAIL. 

Some time ago (7™ S. ii. 266) you allowed me 
to call attention to certain past changes in our 
agricultural methods. Let me chronicle another 
change which is now being made. 

Much of the picturesqueness of a hop-yard has 
hitherto consisted in the plant (when it is well 
grown) trailing itself round the pole in a luxuriant 
gracefulness which all but completely hides the 
support to which it clings. At picking time the 
“bine” is cut near the bottom, and the “ pole- 
men” take up the poles bearing their trailing and 
often precious burden and transfer them to the 
pickers, who pick the flowers into the “cribs.” I 
have a print, engraved by F. Vivares in 1760, 
from a picture by George Smith, which shows this 
old-fashioned method on a small scale, This 
arrangement is gradually disappearing. In its 
place are being erected (at least in Worcester- 
shire) permanent rows of heavy poles, like scaffold 
poles, bearing continuous cross-pieces, over which 
are strained lines of galvanized wire. Correspond- 
ing wires are stretched from post to post near the 
ground. Strings are tied from the upper to the 
lower wires, and up these strings the hops climb. 
At picking time nothing needs to be done save to 
cut the string. 

The first outlay on poles is, I believe, much 
larger than most people would suspect, and to 
their actual price has to be added the cost of lead- 
ing and pointing. Moreover, there is the annual 
cost of tarring and fixing, and there is also a very 
considerable yearly loss by wear and breakage. 
Tying the hops in spring remains as before. The 
new frames and wires, however, are calculated to 
last a long time—quite as long as one set of hops; 
say about twenty years. The saving thus effected 
no doubt justifies the adoption of the new method, 
and the effect upon the eye is not bad when the 
hops are full-grown ; but for the rest of the year 
it suggests either a vast drying-ground or that all 
the world isto be hanged and here are the gallows. 

Another mechanical contrivance of recent intro- 
duction is the clock-gun, to scare birds. As its 
name implies, it is a gun fired at certain intervals 
by the action of clockwork. Boys, perbaps, are 











more costly and less certain. The “shotless gun” 
of Bloomfield’s ‘ Farmer’s Boy’ (eighth edition, 
1805, p. 64, woodcut) seems to have been a | 
wooden rattle; but a few years ago I sawa boy 
seated on a stile and using a large clacker (see 
‘N. E. D.’) made of pieces of bard wood, flapping 
in some way against one another by means of 
leathern hinges. 

Talking, a few years ago, with an i- 
cultural labourer in East Wasenstenthiot’ ho te 
me that he was one of the last hereabouts to use 
the flail. He did not think there were many men 
living who knew how to use it—scarcely one who 
knew how to make it. About 1870, in a remote 
place on the Yorkshire wolds, I came acréss an 
old man in a small barn using the flail to thrash 
the produce of his little holding. I have never 
seen or heard it since. 

These may seem to some to be trifles ; but it is 
the total change in a great number of such little 
things that makes the whole difference between 
the life of one generation and that of the next. 

W. C. B. 





Royat Cemetery or Cironmacyoise.—In the 
Proceedings of the Kilkenny Archxological Society 
(1856-7, vol. iv. pp. 448-60) is given McFerbis’s 
translation of the registry of Clonmacnoise, and 
the explanatory notes are supplied by the late 
lamented and distinguished scholar Dr. O’Donovan, 
wherein it appears 


“there hath bene a controversie betweene MaGranaill 
MacRannell, chief of Conmaicne of Moy Rein, in 
itrim} and O’ Ruarck, we? was Fergal O’Ruairck [he 
was King of Connaught, and was slain in 965), for that 
McGranayll bad not a place for a tumbe in Ciuain ; and 
did stop the building of a church there for O’Ruairk 
afore he and MaGabrain [now Megauran ; he was chief 
of Tealach Eathach, now the barony of Tullyhaw, in the 
north-west of the county of Cavan; the true Irish 
spelling of this name is MacShamhradbain ; it is some- 
times anglicized MaGowran and MacGovern) have 
gott a Tumbe in the place of Sepulture allotted to 
O’Ruairk, wherefore that MaGranyil wo was B 
MaGranyll, bestowed for his part 48 dayes from hym 
and bis heyres after him in the aforesaid Kill Tagbuir, 
so as the Bishop of Cluain hath in Kill Tachuir 96 dayes 
in all, whence it came that a Combarb or Corbe was sent 
from Cluain to Kill Tachuir i. Dubsuileagh O'Conoil, 
who used to receaue the Bishop of Cluain’s rents, and it 
was this, viz.—Thbree Becues and 3 hoggs at every St 
Martin out of Kill Tachuir, and two beeues and a hogg 
from euery one of the other sixe churches or chapels 
mentioned before in O’Ruairk’s country.” 


But there is no mention of any rent paid by the 
MacGauran, and he was a much more wealthy 
chieftain than MacRannell, and held lordly sway 
over a considerably larger territory. An accom- 
panying sketch-plan marked “ N.,” with the refer- 
ence “Temple Gauny,” implies that this was the 
chapel of Gauny. Perhaps this may be another 
form of the barbaric modes of anglicizing from the 
Irish MacSambradhaip, of which there are so maby 
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more than given aforesaid by Dr. O’Donovan. I 
should be obliged if any of the readers of ‘N. & Q’ 
could inform me as to whether any inscriptions 
have been found in Clonmacnoise bearing the sur- 
name of MacGauran, or as otherwise spelt. I 
have not seen Miss Margaret Stokes’s collection. 
The Right Rev. James Magauran was elected 
Bishop of Ardah and Clonmacnoise by propaganda 
on March 6, 1815; but his lordship was not 
buried in Clonmacnoise. According to Grose’s 
‘ Antiquities of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 63, the priory 
of Dramlane was used also as the burial-place of 
the chieftains of the Brennies, There is a tradition 
that the last royal chieftain of the Clann Mac- 
Gauran or McGovern is buried in Inch or St. 
Mogue’s (or St. Aidan) Island, near to Bawnboy, 
and close to the ruins of Lissanover Castle, one of 
the ancient seats of the chiefs. Lewis, in his 
‘Topographical Dictionary of Ireland,’ 1837, states 
that in this year 

“in the lake of Templeport is an island called Inch, on 
which are the picturesque ruins of an abbey founded by 
St. Mogue in the sixth century.” 


Under the same year he also tells us :— 


“ At Kilnavartare the remains of an ancient monastery, 
of which no particulars are on record, with an extensive 
burial-ground still in use.” 

It is not generally known that in remote times 
there was a university, presided over by the saintly 
Dallan, chief poet of Erin, in Magh Slecht, a dis- 
trict lying around Ballymagauran. (See Keating’s 
‘General History of Ireland,’ third edition, 1738, 
p. 381, O’Connor’s translation.) So that Tullyhaw 
was the head seat of poetry and religion, as the 
celebrated Temple of the Druids, with the great 
idol Crom Cruach, stood in the level plain of Magh 
Slecht. (See O’Donovan’s translation of ‘The 
Annals of the Four Masters,’ second edition, 1856, 
note, A.D. 1459.) This Crom was the chief deity 
of Milesian worship—the Delphos of our Gadelian 
ancestors, See also the truly national poems by 
the late Sir Samuel Ferguson in his ‘ Lays of the 
Western Gael,’ 1865, where he has made the name 
of Magh Slecht and its pagan gods famous, Crom 
was destroyed by St. Patrick in the fifth century. 

Josepa Henry McGovern. 

60, Victoria Street, Liverpool. 


Apri Snowers, Frencn Equivatent.—The 
ordinary French equivalent for shower is averse, or, 
when it is a light one, ondée ; but when the showers 
occur in March or April the term in common use 
is giboulée. Thus in A. Daudet’s ‘Jack’ (in 1 vol., 
Collection Guillaume, seventy-first thousand, p. 257), 
there is, “ Les giboulées d’Avril rebondissaient sur 
8es ardoises sonores.” He uses the verb rebondir 
because giboulée is used of a shower more or less 
composed of hail. This was why it surprised me 
to see “ giboulées d’Avril,” for such showers occur 
mach more frequently in March than April, though 


this April I remember to have seen a shower partly 
composed of hailstones. And I believe it is a fact 
that “giboulées de Mars” is a much more common 
expression in France, where I have often heard it, 
but never as yet “ giboulées d’Avril.” Littré and 
Gase give “ giboulées de Mars” only ; and, indeed, 
the differences which I have pointed out here from 
my own knowledge will to a considerable extent, 
though very briefly, be found in Gasc’s ‘ English- 
French Dictionary,’ s.v. “ Shower.” 
F, Cancer, 

Sydenbam Hill. 

P.S.—This year “ giboulées de Mai” would be 
quite correct, for since writing the above I have 
witnessed several hail-showers in the second half of 
May, and one on Sunday, the 24th, was composed 
of hailstones three-eighths of an inch in diameter. 


*Kittinc no Morper.’— The influence of 
Milton’s vigorous prose is obvious in this pam- 
phlet. Once the author refers by name to “the 
learned Milton.” Has it been noted that the end 
of the following sentences— 

“What have we of nobility amongst us but the name, 
the luxury, and the vices of it? Poor wretches! These 
that now carry that title are so far from having any of 
the virtues that should grace, and, indeed, give them 
their titles, that they have not so much as the generous 
vices that attend greatness ; they have lost all ambition 
and indignation ”— 
is obviously suggested by— 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble minds) 
To scorn delights and live laborious days. 
* Lycidas,’ I, 71-3. 
Wituram Georce Brack. 
Glasgow. 


Satt.—I, in company with many others, have 
been puzzled by the passage in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel (v. 13) where salt is spoken of as losing its 
flavour. We have been taught that salt could not 
part with its saltness. I have recently come upon 
the following passage in Griffith’s translation of 
the Abbé Fouard’s ‘The Christ the Son of God,’ 
i, 261, n., from which it seems that it is found to 
do so in the East. The reference given is to 
“Thomson, ‘The Land and the Book,’ p. 381 ”:— 

“ Thomson chanced to see a merchant in Sidon whose 
stock of salt bad lost ite flavour from being left on the 
ground, The man got rid of it in the same fashion as is 
here mentioned in the Gospel—scattering it under the 
feet of the passers by, beneath the beasts of burden,” 


ASTARTE, 


YorxsHire Forx-Lore.—The following cut- 
ting from the Leeds Mercury of Jan. 8 ought to 
find a place in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

‘* A surgeon practising in the Doncaster Parliamentary 
Division of the West Riding of Yorkshire sends the fol- 
lowing, for the accuracy of which he vouches : ‘C. A., 
male, aged seventy-eight, consulted me in November 
last, This was his verbatim statement: “Twelve 
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months ago I gave evidence aguinst Mary Anne Tinker 
at an a on her husband, After it was over she 
told me she would do my business for me ; and she said, 
* You will never be the man you are no more.” The first 
time she attacked me she took me by the back part of the 
neck and driv’ me across the house—I had a house of my 
own then. I could not see her, but I knew it was her. 
Some weeks back she wrought me dreadful. I could not 
keep a limb still or anything in me. I found she had 
travelled to Rotherham then. She often pinches my 
hands, but not to hurt. She puts wind into me. She 
og it into me by blowing into something she has made. 

he sends things into the room I sleep in; I can’t see 
em, but I hear’em, They hop about from ten o'clock 
till twelve o’clock at night or one in the morning ; they 
go like this, ‘flop—flop—flop—fiop,’ That is when she 
is blowing into my bowels. I saw your assistant some 
months ago, and after that she took ‘it’ off for a time. 
She is a witch, and a proper witch, but how she do it 
the dear Lord only knows; I don’t.” For the credit of 
education, be it said, this old man was never at school, 
and can neither read nor write.’” 


A YoRKSHIREMAN, 


Tue Sickite.—Under the heading of ‘Silchester 
Tent-pegs’ I read of the French sickle, “ toothed 
like the bill of the grass-cropping goose.” It is in- 
teresting to compare this extract with Mr. Flinders- 
Petrie’s late exhibits. Writing from Egypt, he 
explains : “ Ma (sickle) always has teeth inserted 
like the flint-saw sickles which I found.” These 
sickles were in form of a large jaw-bone, and cer- 
tainly formed the basis of the Biblical narrative 
ascribed to Samson. It is an opportune question, 
Were horses known in Egypt in the stone age? 

A. Hatu. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Tae Battor Box in tHe Lone Partia- 
MENT.—The following proposed form for the use 
of the ballot in the Long Parliament, as described 
in the ‘Commons’ Journals,’ is interesting :— 

“Die Jovis, 14 Feb, 1649. Report from the Com- 
mittee appointed to consider of the best way for electing 
Four Persons more to be of the Council of State for the 
year ensuing, by a Balloting Box or otherwise, the votes 
of that Committee, viz., 

“ Resolved. That the best way of electing Four Per- 
sons more to be of the Council of State for the year 
ensuing, is by a Balloting Box, 

* Resolved. That a Box be prepared, after the Form 
of a Balloting Box, with Two Drawers, having the In- 
scription of ‘ Yea’ over one Drawer and ‘ Noe’ over the 
other, the same to be placed upon the Table of the 
House, 

“That Four Hundred Balls be provided; and that 
each Member present come to the Table, and receive but 
one, and shew it to the House; and put it into the said 
Box, expressing thereby his Opinion in the Affirmative 
or Negative: And that the Members sitting on the 
Right-hand the Speaker, upon the Bench next the Chair, 
do rise first, one by one, beginning at the End next the 
Door, and so in Order as they sit, and after them the 
Members on the other Hand the Speaker, observing the 
like Order ; And that every Member, so delivering in his 
Ball, be returned to his Place before he that sits next 
him rise up: And that Four Members be nominated 
and appointed by the Speaker to see all duly performed, 
as aforesaid; who shall first put in the Balls as they are 





named, and having made the Scrutiny, shall declare to 
the Speaker, and the Speaker to the House, whether 


| most be for the Affirmative, or the Negative,” 


Upon the question being put this proposed 
mode of election by balloting box was rejected 
by 61 votes to 24, and the Report recommitted to 
consider of some other way. hy the number of 
balls to be provided should be 400 is to mea 
mystery. The ‘* purged” House of Commons con- 
sisted then of fewer than one hundred members, 
the division upon this matter being exceptionally 
large. Possibly the Committee might be antici- 
pating the further use of the ballot in the future, 
when in a new Parliament the House would return 
to its full strength. W. D. Prk. 


Ga.iLz0.—In these few lines I hasten to say 
that no controversial matter is touched. But it 
is very desirable in ‘N. & Q.’ to be as strictly 
accurate as possible on any subject before it 
is dropped. The earliest ascertained authority 
for the famous exclamation (probably really only 
a graphical representation of a thought), attributed 
to Galileo, respecting the earth’s motion, after his 
enforced abjuration of belief in it, is stated in the 
last edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
(following Prof. Heis) to be an ‘Historical Dic- 
tionary ’ published at Caen in 1789. In ‘N. &Q,) 
7 §. iv. 351, I pointed out (from Prof. Grisar) 
that it is to be found in Steinacher’s ‘ Lehrbuch 
der Philosophischen Geschichte,’ published at 
Wiirzburg in 1774. I have, however, since traced 
it to a date thirteen years earlier stil], In the 
Abbé Irailh’s ‘ Querelles Littéraires,’ published at 
Paris in 1761, we read (vol. iii. p. 49):— 

“Au moment, assure-t-on, qu'il fut mis en liberté, le 
remords le prit. Il baissa les yeux vers la terre, et dit, 
en la frappant du pied: Cependant elle remue.” 

A foot-note is added, ‘‘ E pur si muove.” 
T. Lyyy. 

Blackheath. 


AnercpoTe oF Lorp BeaconsFiELD. —There are 
at present two current versions of an incident 
wherein Mr. Gladstone hesitated for a word, and 
Mr. Disraeli (as he then was) supplied the cue. 
It may be desirable to put on record the testimony 
of an ear-witness to the scene. Mr. Gladstone ha 
said, “The right honourable gentleman and his 
satellites,” when something drew off his attention, 
and he for the moment lost the thread of his dis- 
course. Mr. Disraeli leaned forward across the 
table, and said, quietly, ‘‘Satellites”—no more. 
Mr. Gladstone then recovered himself, and pro- 
ceeded with his speech. Ex M.P. 


Precepgnce.—I long to suggest a slight modi- 
fication in our existing laws of precedence. Among 
purely honorary yet coveted designations 1s the 
title of “honourable.” We apply it to the bulk 
of all our children of the nobility ; it 1s also 
assumed by members of the colonial legislatures ; 
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I think that any M.P. can claim it, for such are 
addressed as “ honourable members,” and he sits 
in “‘this honourable house.” But I wish to ex- 
tend it thus, viz., that in all cases of marriage 
between a mere commoner and an “ honourable,” 
of either sex, the designation should be applied to 
both members of the couple during coverture. 


A. Hatt. 
13, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


ELEcTION TO OxrFoRD CHANCELLORSHIP IN 
1809.—In the life of Lord Eldon in Townsend’s 
‘Lives of Twelve Eminent Judges,’ it is stated 
that in the contest for the Chancellorship of the 
University, ‘* the poll was kept open (no adjourn- 
ment being allowed) one entire day and night and 
part of the next day.” At the conclusion the 
numbers were: for Lord Grenville, 406; Lord 
Eldon, 390; the Duke of Beaufort, 238. Lord 
Grenville was consequently elected by the small 
majority of sixteen. The number of members of 
Convocation on the books was 1274, and out of 
this 1084 voted. The author mentions that this 
result was owing “to an influential college 
(Queen’s) being induced at alate hour to throw 
away its votes on the candidate whose canvas 
afforded no rational hope of success.” 

C. Townsend, the author of the book, 
graduated from Queen’s College in 1824 as second 
class in Lit. Hum. After considerable success at 
the bar, he died in 1850, just after having been 
madeaQ.C. He filled the office of Recorder of 
Macclesfield. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


An Unrortunate Birta-marx.—At the West 
Ham Police Court on Saturday, May 9, Robert 
Taylor was charged on remand with stealing tools 
and ducks, The boy’s mother “pointed to a 
patch of hair in the centre of his forehead, and 
said it was a birth-mark, and attributed to it most 
of the lad’s misfortunes. He could, she said, be 
turned round and made to do anything, and was 
hardly accountable for his actions.” 

8. Intisewortn Butter. 


Tue Heys: Joan Pearson, F.R.S. (See 7™ 
8. xi. 343.)—W. C. B., in his note at the above 
reference, does not mention, nor does the ‘ D, N, B.’ 
mention, the fact that a good deal is to be learnt 
about John Hey, and something about Richard 
Hey, from the correspondence of their great friend 
Thomas Twining, the translator of Aristotle's 
‘Poetics,’ selections from which correspondence 
were published, under the title of ‘ A Country 
Clergyman of the Eighteenth Century,’ in 1882, 
and in a subsequent volume. 

The ‘D. N. B.’ does mention the ‘Life of William 
Hey, F.R.S.,’ by John Pearson, and I by no means 
subscribe to its dictum that that ‘ Life’ is diffuse 
and tedious. It was, at any rate, a labour of love ; 
the life of an honoured teacher written by a dis- 





tinguished pupil. And it was generous, too; for 
John Pearson had desired to marry William Hey’s 
daughter, and her father forbade the match. 

In after years Pearson, acting on the principle 
so well stated by the Rev. Joshua Brooks, of Man- 
chester—that one woman is as good as another, 
if not better—Pearson, I say, had married 
“ Another.” And so, especially as he had by that 
time reached the top of his profession, he was able 
to sink the lover in the friend. 

That connexion between the two families which 
was forbidden a century ago has in the present 
generation been effected. 

When John Pearson’s turn comes—if it ever 
does come—in the ‘D. N. B.,’ they will doubtless 
record concerning him that he was the grandfather 
of an eminent judge and of a well-known 
historian and colonial statesman; but they will 
not record of him that he was also the great- 
uncle of A. J. M. 


FippLE-MAKiInG ExtTRaorpinary.—The fol- 
lowing paragraph, taken from the Manchester 
Courier of April 11, is of so comical and extra- 
ordinary a character that I think it ought to find 
a place in ‘N. & Q.’ It affords one more proof of 
the correctness of the old saying that truth is 
sometimes stranger than fiction :— 


“ At the Leigh County Court, yesterday, before Judge 
Ffoulkes, the case of Beaumont v. Medling came on for 
hearing. This was a claim for teaching the defendant 
how to make violins, and also how to play the same from 
music, Mr, Grundy represented the plaintiff, and Mr. 
Whittingham defended, Plaintiff's case was that he 
told defendant what kind of wood was necessary, and he 
replied that he had two beech planks in the back yard, 
which would do for the body of the double-bass, and an 
old cart shaft, whieh would do for the neck. Defendant 
also purchased some deal, and then the instructions 
began. Defendant was in a great hurry to finish the 
instrument, and when he had finished glueing the belly 
it was found he had forgotten to take out tne glue-pot. 
(Laughter.) The neck was made from the cart shaft 
according to instructions, but defendant fixed it on the 
wrong eud of the instrument. After everything was 
prepared for the strings, plaintiff told defendant to go to 
a music shop for them; but instead of doing so he went 
to a watchmaker’s, and got the catgut rope of an eight- 
day clock. (Laughter.) He put this string on, and 
when he was winding it up to tune the fiddle, the string 
broke, struck him in the face, and gave him a black eye, 
(Renewed laughter.) When all was completed it was 
found defendant had made the instrument so large that 
he could not get it out of the room. After hearing a 
mass of evidence on both sides, his Honour gave judg- 
ment for the plaintiff for 3/. 16s., and for the defendant, 
on a counter claim, 3s. 6d., which had been paid into 
court. 

G. Marson. 

Southport. 


Cartyte’s Essay ‘Tae Orera.’—I do not 
know whether it has ever been pointed out that 
the note prefixed by Carlyle to this essay may 
have another meaning than the apparent one. The 
note is in form of an apology from the author for 
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‘* not having anything of my own which I could 
contribute,” and offering instead “a bit of that 
singular ‘Conspectus of England,’ lately written,” 
&c. This may, of course, be mere badinage of a 
well-known type. But it may be another thing. 
He may really have regarded his essay as not 
quite “my own,” and as suggested, not only in 
its subject but even as regards the main details, by 
the writings of another great literary figure who 
preceded him. Bearing in mind that the essay 
was published in 1852, look at the following re- 
marks in Byron’s ‘Journal,’ under date of 
December, 1813 :— 

** Went to my box at Covent Garden to-night...... Felt a 
little shocked at seeing S——’s mistress (who, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, was actually educated from ber birth for 
her profession), sitting with her mother, ‘a three-piled 
b—d, b——d Major to the army,’ in a private box 
opposite. I felt rather indignant; but casting my eyes 
round the bouse, in the next box to me, and the next, 
and the next, were the most distinguished old and young 
Babylonians of quality. So I burst out a-laughing. It was 


really odd; Lady ——, divorced; Lady —— and her 
daughter, Lady ——, both divorcable ; Mra, ——, in the 
next, the like ; and still nearer, ——! What an assem- 


blage to me, who know all their histories, It was as if 
the house bad been divided between your public and 
your understood courtesans; but the intriguantes 
much outnumbered the regular mercenaries. On the 
other side were only Pauline and Aer motber...... Now 
where lay the difference between Aer and mamma, and 
Lady and daughter, except that the two last may 
enter Carleton ond any other house, and the two first 
are limited to the opera and b—— house? How I do 
delight in observing life as it really is!” 
Tuomas J. Ewrnc. 





Leamington. 


Freperick II. or Pruss1a.—Notwithstanding 
the Duke of Wellingtons definition of a public 
sermon as “‘a letter without a reply,” I venture to 
contradict a rash judgment recently uttered by an 
able preacher from the pulpit on the character of 
Frederick II., King of Prussia, condemning him 
as a “brutal ruffian.” It seems to me that such a 
strict censure does not deal fairly with him, and 
his genius does not deserve this blame. It is true 
that Frederick IL, like his friend Voltaire, was a 
freethinker, and, without being highly principled 
in his religious conviction, he did not personally 
care for any outward profession of religious belief, 
and neglected to set a higher example to his 
people and subjects. Still, we ought to bear in 
mind that he afforded a refuge in his state to 
several faithful Christian communities who left 
their home in Austria and France owing to fanatic 
persecutions, and were enabled to settle peacefully 
in Prussia. Thus he defended the maxim of 
religious toleration towards different creeds, and 
declared that every one could find salvation within 
Prussia according to his own conscience. I may 
add what a French critic said a generation ago 
regarding him: “Frédéric valait mieux que la 
réputation qu'il s’est faite par ses railleries quel- 





quefois cyniques: Il voulait I loi et Ia religion 
avec toute la puissance de son génie.” X. 


Ricnarp Coppen’s Descent.—Mr. John Mor- 
ley, in his ‘ Life of Richard Cobden’ (edition of 
1881, vol. i. p. 2), observes: ‘* The best opinion 
seems to be that the settlement of the Cobdens at 
Midhurst took place some time in the seventeenth 
century ”; and further, ‘‘ When hearth-money was 
levied in 1670, Richard Cobden, junior, is entered 
as paying for seven out of the seventy-six hearths 
of the district.” To this should be added the 
following extract from the late Col. Chester's 
‘London Marriage Licences,’ 1521-1869, as edited 
by Mr. Joseph Foster (p. 299): “Cobden, Richard, 
of Midburst, Sussex, widower, and Mary Cobden, 
of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, London, widow—at 
St. Botolph aforesaid, 22 Aug. 1682. F.” Another 
Richard Cobden, but “ of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 
Middlesex, widower,” had been married, it appears 
from the same authority, on Sept. 6, 1671. 

A. F. R. 


Lists or Enoiisa Civitians.—The writer of 
the article on Charles Coote, D.C.L. (1761-1835), 
historian and biographer, appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ vol. xii. pp. 157-8, is inaccurate in de- 
scribing the ‘Sketches of the Lives and Characters 
of Eminent English Civilians,’ Lond., 1804, 8vo., 
generally ascribed to Dr. Coote, as being the only 
work treating of the subject, seeing that Dr. 
Ducarel’s ‘ History of the Society of Doctors’ 
Commons’ (Lambeth MS. 958) contains full 
notices of the learned members. 

Dantet Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


Tue Douxe anv Docuess or Fire.—It is per- 
haps worth noting that since the daughters of 
Henry VII.—both queens— married into the 
peerage there has, I believe, till the present day 
been no instance of a direct descendant of the 
sovereign being the child of a peer of England or 
Scotland. 

Margaret Tudor was Queen of Scotland, and 
married, for her second husband, the Earl of 
Angus, her daughter Margaret marrying the Earl 
of Lennox. Mary Tudor was Queen of France, 
and married, secondly, Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, their daughter Frances marrying Guy, 
Marquis of Dorset. Till our present Queen's 
reign the house of Hanover has refused to ally 
itself with the nobility of Great Britain, even the 
marriages of George III.’s brothers with ladies 
not of royal rank being so bitterly resented as to 
cause the passing of the Royal Marriage Act. 
This Act was the more disastrous, as the limita- 
tions of the Protestant succession narrowed 80 
greatly the choice of suitable partners for our 
princes and princesses from the courts of Europe. 

There need be no dread of evil augury from the 
disasters in the families of Margaret and Mary 
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Tador, as the misfortunes of their descendants were 
almost entirely traceable to the jealousy of the 
Tudors, which James I. unfortunately inherited. 
In our own days it is scarcely possible that such 
jealousy could arise, or such unmerited persecution 


be possible, Caarvotre G. Bocer. 
St, Saviour’s, Southwark. 





Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





WarTER-MARKS IN Paper, Firreenta CenTurRY. 
—lI should feel particularly obliged if some one 
would kindly take the trouble of replying to this 
query. In an early black-letter volume, com- 
mencing, “Marci Tullij Ciceronis oratoris cla- 
rissimi ad | Herennium Rhetoricorum nouorum 
liber pri- | mus feliciter incipit,” and containing 
only fifty-one printed folios, I find no fewer than 
five varieties of water-mark :— 

1, The head of an ox, “‘cabossed,” or fronting the 
spectator, and having a tall and slender cross 
rising from the forehead and extending higher 
than the horns. 

2. The Gothic letter P, a trefoil issuing from 
the upper horizontal curve of the letter. 

3. A pair of scales. 

4, A running quadruped, having a very stumpy 
three-pointed tail and divided hoof. The outline 
of the head is indistinct, but apparently a long 
hora rises from it almost perpendicularly. 

5. The most frequent of the five is an escutcheon 
bearing a sword and key in saltire, the handles in 
base; a pastoral staff in pale, the curved top 
extending beyond the escutcheon. This staff, I 
presume, is not a bearing, but is external to the 
shield. 

The book corresponds perfectly in every respect 
with No, 5063 of Huin’s (Lud.) ‘ Repertorium 
Bibliographicum,’ attributed by Hain, but with 
hesitation and doubt (as shown by his note of 
interrogation), to the Cologne printer Johannes 
Koelhoff of Lubeck. 

I am not aware whether attention has been 
previously called to the water-marks of the volume, 
and the object of my present communication is to 
learn whether they indicate in any way the pro- 
bability of a connexion with Cologne; and, if 
— the name of the paper-maker, or the 
ocality from which the paper came. I should 
also feel obliged by references to any books upon 
the subject of water-marks. 

From Panzer’s ‘ Annales Typographici’ I gather 
that Koelhoff printed works at Cologne between 
1470 and 1500, including the latter year as his 
latest, Jous W. Boye, F.S.A. 

10, Bedford Place, Russell Square. 





A Covurtet rrom Donne.—In the Catalogue of 
the Royal Academy these lines from Donne are 
given as the motto chosen by Sir John Millais for 
his ‘ Lingering Autumn’:— 

No spring, nor summer beauty hath such grace 

As I have seen in one autumnal! face. 

There are reprints in which the first line of this 
couplet stands thus :— 

Not Spring or Summer’s beauty hath euch grace, 
See, ¢.g., Bohn’s ‘ Dictionary of Poetical Quota- 
tions,’ p. 32, ed. 1884. Which of these, if either, 
is the reading according to Donne himself? 

Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B, 


Servants’ Livery.—A friend who bears or in 
his crest and in the caparisons of his supporters 
(two warhorses noir) wishes to use brass buttons 
on his servants’ livery. Would this be correct, 
and would it be wrong for him to adopt a black 
and yellow striped waistcoat, instead of black and 
white, as hitherto ; or must he abide by the colours 
of his shield, which is sable, and of the cross 
moline upon it, which is argent? I should also be 
glad if any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ could give 
me any general rules on the subject of servants’ 
liveries, which seem to me growing more and more 
erratic every year. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Dock’s Ecos.—Here in Suffolk, I am told that 
if in a “‘ seat” of duck’s eggs one proves “ sheer,” 
or unproductive, but not addled, it is customary to 
boil it, chop it up, and give it to the new-born duck- 
lings for their first food. Is this custom peculiar 
to East Anglia ; or is it prevalent elsewhere ? 

F, C. Brrxseck TERRY. 

Palgrave, Diss. 


DosrupscHa.—What is the etymology of Do- 
brudscha, or Dobruska, a town and territory at 
the delta of the Danube abutting on the Black Sea? 
There is also a Dubrovna in Poland, a Dobritsch 
in Bohemia, a Dobrotwor in Galicia. 

A. Hatt. 


Joun Cuampre.—Can any of your readers give 
me any information concerning the above, who 
resided at Llanfoyst, in Monmouthshire, and died 
on Jan. 17, 1777? I am anxious to learn some- 
thing of his parentage, and, if he was married, 
what became of his family. R. 


Luoyp’s Corree-House, Dostin.—Where can 
I find any account of Lloyd’s (or Loyd’s) Coffee- 
house, on Cork Hill, Dubliv, whence issued 
Lloyd’s News-Letters (Dublin), cirea 1713? Had 
it any sort of connexion with the famous London 
Coffee-house, in Lombard Street, referred to by 
Steele and Addison? H. M. C. 


‘ConsEcraTion oF Bishop Sgasvry.’—Some 
time since I came across an engraving of ‘The 
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Consecration of Bishop Seabury, the First Bishop 
of the American Church.’ Unfortunately I cannot 
recall where I saw it, and all efforts, so far, to dis- 
cover it have been unavailing. Perhaps some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may know of the existence of 
such an engraving, which has naturally a great 
interest for American Churchmen, and, curiously 
enough, is quite unknown to the learned historio- 
grapher of the American Church, the Bishop of 
Iowa, to whom, or to myself, any information on 
the subject would be very acceptable. 
Freperick T. HiscaMe, 


Earty Hamrsurre Printrers.—I am collect- 
ing information about printers and printing in 
Hampshire prior to the year 1801, and compiling 
a bibliography of books printed in this county 
during the eighteenth century, and shall be glad 
of any assistance or information on the subject. 
The earliest dates of the practice of the art which 
I have yet found are :— 

Gosport, 1708, name of printer unknown ; 1710, 
James Philpott. 

Winchester, 1724, name unknown; 1725, James 
Isaac Philpott. 

Portsmouth, 1751, name unknown ; 1753, W. 
Horton. 

Southampton, 1764, name unknown ; 1768, J. 
Linden. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 1781, J. Mallett. 

Petersfield, 1788, Thomas Willmer. 

Romsey, 1790, J. S. Hollis. 

Christchurch, 1792, name unknown. 

Lymington, 1798, J. B. Rutter. 

Portsea, 1797, W. Woodward ; 1798, J. Horsey. 

I am not aware of any eighteenth century 
printer at Basingstoke. In a paper on ‘ Printers 
and Printing in the Provincial Towns of England 
and Wales’ in the Transactions and Proceedings 
of the Library Association for 1878, Mr. W. H. 
Allnutt gives 1747 as the earliest typographical 
date for Portsmouth. This, however, is an error; 
the Portsmouth and Gosport Gazette of that date 
being printed at Salisbury, at the office of the 
Salisbury and Winchester Journal. It will be 
seen that some of the above dates are compara- 
tively late, especially in the case of Southampton, 
a town of importance, in which one would have 
expected an earlier practise of the art. But re- 
searches at the local libraries have brought none 
earlier to light, nor do Timperley’s nor Cotton’s 
books help me further. Information carrying any 
of these dates earlier will be specially valued, 
whether sent to me direct or through the medium 
of ‘N. & Q.’ When my paper and list of books 
are in print I shall be very pleased to send copies 
to any interested in the subject. When was the 
first printing machine (as distinguished from a 
press) introduced into Hampsbire ? 

F, A. Epwarps, 

Hampshire Independent Office, Southampton, 





| 


Pony: Monxey.—What is the origin of the 
slang expressions “ pony” and “‘ monkey,” meaning 
severally twenty-five pounds and five hundred 
pounds ? SuBURBAN 


Os anv Sotters.—Burton, in ‘ Democritus 
the Reader,’ writes:—“ Bale, Erasmus, Hospinisn, 
Vives, Kemnisius, explode, as a vast ocean of Obs 
and Sols, Schoole Divinity”; and in ‘ Hudibras,’ 
part iii. canto ii., Butler refers to some who 

—were sent to cap texts, and put casos: 

To pass for deep and learnéd scholars, 

Although but paltry Ob and Sollers. 
I should be glad to know the derivation and mean- 
ing of these words. Few books of the same size 
would better repay scholarly annotation than 
*Hudibras,’ but I know of no edition which is 
well annotated. I could furnish a long list of 
allusive phrases which cannot be understanded of 
the ordinarily well-read man. 

James Hoorer. 
105, Lewisham High Road, New Crose, 8.E. 


Acer or Brosetey, Surorsuire.—Is any- 
thing known of Simon Ager, who by Anne his 
wife had a daughter Elizabeth, baptized at 
Broseley, February 26, 1636, and a daughter 
Frances, baptized at Broseley, January 6, 1644. 
Had Simon Ager another daughter, Rebecca, wife 
of Lovelace Hercy, of Cruchfield, Maidenhead, 
Berkshire? Did Frances Ager marry before 1677 
William Boddington, of London, merchant; and 
did an Elizabeth Ager marry —— Huxley? I 
should much value the date of death and place of 
burial of Simon Ager. 

Reoinatp Stewart Boppinerox. 

15, Markham Square, Chelsea. 


Parson Barnapas.—In what comedy (probably 
a comedy) does this character appear? He is men- 
tioned by Macaulay in his essay on Lord Mahon’s 
‘History of the War of the Succession in Spain,’ 
near the end. JONATHAN BOUCcHIER. 


Games or Frowrers.—What is the meaning of 
these words in the line of Longfellow (/.c.) ?— 
In the cottage of the rudest peasant, 
In ancestral homes, whose crumbling towers, 
Speaking of the Past unto the Present, 
Tell us of the ancient Games of Flowers, 
Do they refer to the games instituted in ancient 
Rome in honour of Flora, the goddess of flowers, 
or to the floral games instituted at Toulouse 
(France) in 1322 by the College of the Gaie Science, 
and revived by Clémence Isaure about 1500? 
DnaRGEL. 


Erymotocy or Grasse.—This place has been 
much in our thoughts lately, in consequence of 
Her Majesty’s recent sojourn there. It would be 


| interesting to learn whether anything satisfactory 
|is known respecting the origin of the name. 


Larousse says that one theory respecting that of 
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the‘town is that it was built by Crassus ; but this 
is probably only a conjectural attempt to account 
for the name. He adds that it is also stated to 
have been founded by a colony of Jews in the 
sixth century. These Jews are said to have come 
from Sardinia; but one would like to know 
whether any authentic account exists of their 
migration. Lest I should be accused of guessing, 
I would merely mention that the Hebrew word 
p13 means crushed, bruised, as in Ps. cxix. 20, 
“My soul breaketh [literally,is broken, ¢.¢., as Dean 
Perowne interprets it, with “intensity of desire 
which seems to pervade the whole man, and leave 
him crushed and powerless in its grasp ”] for the 
longing that it hath alway unto thy judgments.” 
What one desires to know is something of the cir 
cumstances under which the Jewish colony came 


to Grasse. W. T. Lyxy. 
Blackheath, 
Diamonp Dritis.—I see it stated in a weekly 
paper that 


“Mr, Flinders Petrie has advanced the theory that the 
{old) Egyptians used diamond drills. He cites six ex- 
amples | it is not stated of what] in the Boulak Museum 
andat Ghizeh, In the temple at Ghizeh there is a drill 
hole with the core sticking in it.” 

Will some kind reader inform me where I can 
find Mr. Petrie’s theory fully expounded? Stone 
implements with the cores- left in them are not 
uncommon, and Count Wurmbrand has some years 
ago proved that stone can be perforated with any 
soft material, such as a piece of wood, bamboo, or 
cane, or a stag’s antler and a little sand and water. 
The count performed the feat himself before a 
crowded audience during one of his lectures ‘On 
Primitive Handicraft. Cf. Mitth. d. k. k. Oest. 
Museum f. Kunst u. Industrie, vol. viii. Nos. 91 
to 93. L. &. 


_ Riwpte prrorounpep By Macaviay.—What 

is the answer to the riddle propounded by Lord 

Macaulay, and answered in verse by Whateley }— 

When from the ark’s capacious void the beasts came forth 
in pairs, 

ho was ~ first to hear the sound of boots upon the 


stairs 
R. B. A. 


“Nopites Mrvores.”—In heraldry what is the 
éxact meaning of the term “nobiles minores,” or 
second degree of gentry? Does it mean people of 
good birth but without a title; or was the term in- 
troduced to denote baronets created by James VI. 
(l. of England)? The terms are used in Scottish 
heraldry, but I have not found them in Burke—at 
least, not in the ‘Armory,’ which is the only volume 
ot Burke which I possess. SALTIRE, 


Revirot or Rewirot.—I shall be glad of any 
notes concerning this name, which occurs (thir- 
teenth century) in other forms also—e. g., Reyutoth, 


u’s should be read as v’s or as n’s, and the ?’s as c’s. 
I desire most suggestions as to its proper form, its 
probable origin, and its modern equivalent. I find 
in an Essex Subsidy Roll (13 Edward II.) Sewall 
Reynott. Ww. C. W. 


Avrnors or Quorations WANTED.— 


He who ‘neath this stone doth lie, 
Heir of sad mortality, 
Was full young, methinks, to die; 
Yet if love and life be one, 
And God's face a true man’s sun, 
Fairly, then, his course was run, &c. 
Crom A. Jongs. 


A change as swift as ever heart did feel, 

It rushed upon me like a mighty stream, 

And bore me in a moment far from shore. 

I’ve loved away myself. In one short hour 
Already am I gone an age of passion ! 

Was it his youth, his valour, or success? 

These might, perhaps, be found in other men, 
*T was that respect, that awful homage paid me, 
That fearful love that trembled in his eyes, 
And with a silent earthquake shook his eoul. 
But when he spoke, what tender words he said ! 
So softly that, like flakes of feathered snow, 
They melted as they fell. Ceci, A. Jones. 


One less at home— 
The charmed circle broken, a dear face 
Missed day by day from its accustomed place, 
But cleansed, and saved, and perfected by grace; 
One more in heaven. 
Artaur Mesum, Colonel, 
With caution judge of possibility ; 
Things thought unlikely, e’en impossible, 
Experience often shows us to be true. 
Dan E. YATEs. 





Replies, 


A REPUBLICAN SON OF LOUIS XV. 
(7S. xi. 302.) 

Is there any proof that Louis Charles An- 
toine Beaufranchet d’Ayat was really the son of 
Louis XV.? M. Cassin states, according to Mr. 
Axon’s interesting paper, that La Morphise (as the 
French called her) became mother of a son in May, 
1754. Is this a fact? The Duc de Luynes, in his 
‘Memoirs’ (xiii. 435), says, under date July 10, 
1754, “Mademoiselle Morphise, disent ils, est 
accouchée & Paris, d’une fille,” and M. L. Dussieux, 
in his excellent ‘ Généalogie de la Maison de Bour- 
bon’ (Lecoffre, Paris, 1872), has a note to this 
effect: ““M. Parent de Rosan m’apprend que 
cette fille [the same that was mentioned by De 
Luynes] fut mariée & un personnage important et 
mourut quelques mois aprés Louis XV.’ The 
same authority states in M. Dussieux’s work that 
La Morphise was the daughter of one Daniel 
O’ Murphy, of Irish extraction and an officer in the 
French army, who died in 1753. La Morphise 
married three times; first, as stated by Mr. Axon, 





witoth, Reyuitoth. I am uncertain whether the 
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Seigneur d’Ayat, captain in the French army, who 
was killed at Rosbach in 1757. Might not Louis 
(the Beaufranchet d’Ayat entered as page in 1771) 
very well be his son, and born between 1755 and 
1757? 

Madame de Beaufranchet married, secondly, 
Frangoise Nicolas le Normand, Seigneur de 
Flaghac, maitre d’hétel to the Comte d’Artois 
(since Charles X.), by whom she had no issue ; and 
thirdly, Dumont the Conventionnel, who divorced 
her. She died in 1814, 

In his remonstrance of 1793 the Republican 
Beaufranchet says of himself that he was ‘‘ born of 
a class which truly has not deserved,” &c. This 
does not necessarily refer to his royal, but just 
as well to his noble, parentage. 

Louis XV. had a great many bastards; but, 
unlike his predecessor, he did not legitimize them 
or make them princes of the blood. The only 
natural child who was at all recognized, and even 
that irregularly, was Louis-Aimé, Abbé de Bour- 
bon, who was christened on January 14, 1762, at 
Passy, as “ Louis-Aimé, né d’hier, fils de Louis 
Bourbon (sic) et de demoiselle Anne Couppier de 
Roman, dame de Meilly-Coulange demeurant 4 
Passy.” 

Louis de Beaufranchet is not mentioned in the 
list of the king’s natural children to be found in 
M. Dussieux’s book, though the greater number 
of these are only putative. It seems to have been 
the fashion to claim the loose-living Louis le Bien 
Aimé as a father, as M. Forneron, in his ‘ Histoire 
Générale des Emigrés” (i. 383), mentions a soi- 
disante daughter, Adélaide Filleul, Baronne de 
Souza; and Cubiéres- Palmezeaux, in an ‘ Epitre’ 
published in 1813, calls d’Orvigny, the actor, the 
son of Louis XV., apparently because of a great 
resemblance in their features. 

Forneron (‘ Hist. Gen. des Emigrés,’ ii. 183) 
alludes to a Comte de Geslin, husband of one of 
Louis XV.’s natural daughters, who apparentiy was 
one of the four mentioned in M. Parent de Rosan’s 
note, ‘* Une fille née de Mademoiselle O’Murphy 
et quatre filles qui furent anoblies par Louis XV. 
et portérent des noms de fantaisie.” See also 
* Correspondance Secréte Inédite,’ i. 17, published 
by M. de Lescure. The child born of Louis XV. 
and La Morphise in 1754 seems, therefore, to have 
been a daughter. 

G. Mityer-Greson-Cuttom, F.S. A. 

Hardwick House, Bury St. Edmunds. 


The presence of a son of Louis XV.’s mistress 
at Louis XVI.’s execution is sufficiently curious 
without supposing any blood relationship between 
them. It seems most probable that the son born 
by Marie Louise Murphy in May, 1754, to 
Louis XV. was taken from her (as Argenson states) 
in November, 1755, on her disgrace for attempting 
to supplant Madame la Pompadour, and on her 





compulsory marriage with Major Beaufranchet 
d’Ayat. This was certainly the course usually 
pursued with the king’s discarded mistresses; 
their husbands were not required or allowed 
to adopt the royal bastards. Hence it may be 
concluded that Louis Charles Antoine Beaufran- 
chet was born in wedlock at Ayatin 1757. Accord. 
ing to some he was a posthumous child ; Beau- 
franchet, then a general, was kii'ed at Rossbach 
November 5, 1757. The widow shortly afterwards 
married a neighbour, Francois Nicolas Lenormant, 
a tax collector at Riom, who was subsequently pro- 
moted to Paris. There is an idle story of the king's 
consent being applied for, of its being first given, 
then revoked, and of the second marriage taking 
place before the revocation arrived. The mother of 
General Desaix was a Beaufranchet, apparently 
sister to the major, and be was born at Ayat, the 
young Beaufranchet, eleven years his senior, being 
more like an elder brother than a cousin to him. 
This close intimacy confirms the belief in Beau- 
franchet’s legitimacy. Marie Louise was again 
a widow in 1794, when imprisoned in Paris and 
registered as “O’Murphy, aged 57,” but im- 
mediately upon her release she seems to have 
married Louis Philippe Dumont, who sat in the 
Convention for Calvados, In 1795 Dumont de 
scribed himself as married, and as thirty years of 
age, so that he was younger than his wife’s son. 
He obtained a divorce in 1798. Marie Louise 
lived to see the Bourbons restored, dying at Paris 
December 11, 1814. What became of her first 
child, as of Louis X V.’s other illegitimate progeny, 
it were idle to inquire. Probably his mother 
never saw him again after 1755. 
J. G. Acer. 


In this curious and interesting note ‘it is said 
that Louis XVI., king of France, died on March 
21. Is ita misprint ora mistake? Louis XVI. 
was beheaded on January 21, 1793. This is 4 
matter of fact and of history. DNaRGEL. 


Very interesting is the paper under this head- 
ing ; but, owing to “‘aslip of the pen,” Mr. WILLIAM 
E. A. Axon has given a wrong date. The execu: 
tion of Louis XVI. was not on March 21, but on 
January 21, 1793. G. Juuian Harney. 

Richmond on Thames, 





Guisporover (7 S. xi. 348).—In Domesday 
Book we find sundry holdings in a place variously 
designated as Chigesburg, Ghigesburg, Ghigesborg, 
or Gighesbore. Here the first element may be 
the genitive of a personal name, as in Ghigeleswic 
now Giggleswick, or Chenaresburg now Knares- 
borough, Adjoining Ghigesburg was a small 
holding of one carucate in the fee of Brus, called 
Giseburne, apparently from the name of a neigh- 
bouring beck now called the Spa fill. Oo this 
estate Robert de Brus in the twelfth century 
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founded a great priory which frequently appears 
in monastic records as Gisburn or Giseburn. It 
was almost inevitable that two names so similar 
as those of the town of Ghigesburg and the 
adjacent priory of Giseburn should be assimilated. 
In 1578 I find the parish called Gysborowgh; in 
1588 it is Gisborne alias Gisborough; in 1602 
Gisborne alias Gisbrough. Lawton, in 1840, 
calls it ‘*Guisbrough or Guisburgh otherwise 
Gisburne,” and Lewis, in 1849, has Guisborough 
or Guilsborough, the latter form apparently obtained 
from the Spa Gill. Isaac TaYLor. 


Edmunds, in his ‘Traces of History in the 
Names of Places,’ derives this word from ‘‘ Gui or 
Guy, the owner’s name, =Guy’s fortified town.” 
The name, however, appears in the Domesday 
summary of ‘Langeberge Wapentac,’ under the 
forms Ghigesborg, Gighesborc, Ghigesburg. See 
Atkinson’s ‘Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect,’ 
1868, p. xvi. F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


If OxesipHorvs will spell Guisborough with a 
y, with a separation or hyphen after it, he will see 
what the source of the name is, like Guy’s Cliffe. 

Ep. Marsa. 


Houcues (7 §S. xi. 108, 333)—I have accepted 
Lower’s ‘Patronymica Britannica’ for the two 
names (Hughes and Higgins) being synonymous, 
and the pedigree on p. 262 ‘ Visitation of Shrop- 
shire’ seems to bear this out. Besides I have in 
my possession an old Bishops’ Bible, which has 
been in my family for generations, with the name 
“ Rowland Higgons” written therein. This seems 
more than a coincidence, and a further proof of 
the connexion between the two names. Moreover 
the Hughes family in the pedigree above referred 
to bear the same arms as the Higgons family in the 
same ‘ Visitation,’ who appear to have always been 
settled in Shropshire. Can G. H. explain the 
gradual change from Higgins to Hughes (vide 7* 
S. x. 408 ; xi. 78, 117)? ww. mm 


One would like to hear more of the name 
Higgin, ‘‘ that of a tribe in Norway,” &c., the 
local spelling, date, &c. To me such forms have 
seemed connected with the Iceni, whose origin has 
never been proved,—cf. Icknield way, Ickleton, 
Icklingbam, Ickford, and many others along its 
course. The form Huygensis Dutch. A. H. 


Gotpen Rose (7 §. xi. 166).—Mr. Sypney 
Scrure says that the Pall Mall Budget is in 
error in stating that ‘‘the Order of the Golden 
Rose was recently conferred by the Pope on Miss 
Caldwell, of Philadelphia,” inasmuch as “this 
order is restricted exclusively to persons of royal 
birth and to members of the higher nobility, and 
cannot be conferred upon 4 commoner.” 

The Pall Mall Budget makes a blunder, but 
Mr. Scrore makes two. There is no Order of 


the Golden Rose, and the Pall Mall Budget 
blunders in speaking of such; but Mr. Scrore 
accepts that statement and adds another of his 
own. 

The Pope may confer the Rose as he thinks fit, 
and Miss Caldwell, whether she has received it 
or not, is perfectly eligible as a receiver of it; but 
I do not think she will get it. 

Mr. Scrore will find ample details of every 
part of the subject, including, to the best of my 
remembrance, the origin of the custom, in a little 
curious, but not rare, dumpy quarto, printed at 
Rome in the (I think) seventeenth century. I 
wish I could refer him to it with more exactitude ; 
but I write merely from memory, and have no 
means at hand of verifying my reference. 

T. Apotpaus TROLLOPE. 


“The Order of the Golden Rose” passes the 
bounds of licence that can be allowed even to 
the boys and girls who nowadays make a pre- 
cocious subsistence by patching together smart 
newspaper paragraphs. There is no such order 
as the “ Golden Rose.” 

The Rosa d’Oro comes under the category—a 
large one—of “ Donativi dei Papi ai Sovrani,” &c. 
A good deal of information on the subject may be 
gained by reference to ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. iii. 464 ; 
also to and through 7 §, vi. 384. 

Dante, in the ‘Convito, mentions an early 
instance of its being bestowed. Manifestly, from 
the terms in which he speaks of it, the custom 
was most familiar at his date. It has not been 
possible to ascertain the precise date of his in- 
stance, as the recipient named is unknown to 
history, but it was to an ancestor of a man living 
in his time. Biscioni thinks it worth while to re- 
fer in a note on this passage to the place in Ammi- 
rato’s ‘ History of Florence’ where the ceremonial is 
described with which Martin V., being in Florence, 
conferred the Golden Rose on the Republic in the 
person of Francesco Gherardini, Preposto della 
Signoria, adding the further information, interest- 
ing to students of surnames, that his descendants 
were thenceforth called Gherardini della Rosa. 

R. H. Busk. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


Apropos of the controversy raised a while ago 
about the Golden Rose blessed annually by the 
Pope, it may be worth while recording the follow- 
ing mention of it. In the Parliamentary Intelli- 
gencer, No. 16, April 9-16, 1660, p. 249, under 
date “ Rome the 2uth of March, 1660, S.N.,” it is 
said that 

“the seventh instant, the Pope consecrated the Golden 
Rose, which is sent yearly by him to the chief Churches, 
and great Princesses.” 

H. H. 8. 


It is not quite accurate to say that the Golden 
Rose is conferred “ exclusively on persons of royal 
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birth,” &e. Pius IV. sent it to the Republic of 
Lucca in 1564 ; three years later Pius V. sent it 
to the Lateran Basilica ; Gregory XIII. to the 
sanctuary of Loretto in 1584; Benedict XIII. to 
the Cathedral of Capua in 1726 ; Gregory XVI. 
in 1833 to the Basilica of St. Mark’s, Venice. 
Morone, ‘ Dizionario Ecclesiastico, quoted in the 
‘Catholic Dictionary,’ by Addis and Arnold, p. 380. 
GrorcE ANGUS. 
St. Andrews, N.B, 


Binpon (7 §. xi. 148, 276).—The Rev. C. W. 
Barpstey is perfectly correct with regard to this 
name, The doings of the Abbot of Binedon will 
be found on Close Roll, 14 Henry III., Part 1, 
m. 11d.; 16thsame reign, m. 12; andin forty-fourth 
year, Part 2,m. 3. These are sufficient, but your 
correspondent will find several others if he con- 
sults Sharpe’s manuscript calendar at the Record 
Office. I have found it invaluable. 

M. D. Davis. 


Having Bindon for my second name, in memory 
of some relative, curiosity took me to Bindon 
Abbey, in Dorchester, near Wool Station, and 
Bindon Chapel, near Lulworth Cove. I took copies 
of the plan of the ruin and the arms of the abbey, 
as I presumed it originated the name, and they 
are at the service of your correspondent. 

Epwarp Binpon Marten. 


As no one else has corrected an apparent mis- 
take under this heading, perhaps I may be allowed 
todo so, The ‘‘ Abbas de Binedon ” seems to be 
claimed for Hants. This can hardly be. There 
was a Cistercian Bindon Abbey in the parish of 
Wool, Dorset. There is little of it remaining 
except the foundations. They, however, are 
pretty complete, and show the house to have been 
well planned after the Cistercian custom. 

H. J. Movte. 

Dorchester. 


Sir Jonn Fatstarr (7 §S. xi. 47, 117, 269, 
335).—I have already answered satisfactorily by 
letter a question put to me on this subject by 
Mr. Hamitton Wytiz. As regards his more 
important query in ‘N. & Q.,’ I have this day 
made aspecial visit to the Irish Record Office, and 
again carefully consulted, as he requests, the 
original document of the reign of Henry IV. No 
mistake had been made by me. Mr. Wy ir, it 
will be remembered, made reference to a paper of 
mine in the Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 1887, 
showing the appointment of John Fastolf, Armiger, 
as Wine Butler for Ireland—a fact unknown to all 
who had previously written on Falstaff. Mr. Wy.ie 
sates, as regards this appointment, that I say it 
is dated the third year of the reign of Henry IV. 
Will Mr. Wruie kindly refer again to p. 430, 
from which he quotes, and he will see a note from 
me distinctly stating that it is dated the seventh 





year of Henry IV.? The figure prefixed to 
Henry IV. is not to indicate the year, but the 
number of the roll. It will be more satisfactory 
to Shakspearian students to see the exact words of 
the document, and here they are :— 


Memorandum Roll. Exchequer, 3 Henry IV. 
9 


Mem, 19. 

l’re patent’ p’ Joh’e ffastolf & Joh’e Radclef p’ officio 
capit’ pinc’ne.—Thomas de lancastre filius Regis Angl’ 
locum tenens ip’ius Regis t’re sue hib’n & senescallus 
Ang!’ om’ib’ ad quos p’sentesl're p’ven’int salt’m Sciatis 

*d de gr’a n’ra spal’i concessim* dile’is Armig’is n’ris 
Jon'i ffustolf & Joh’i Radclef officiu’ capital’ pinc'ne 
t’re pdc’e in manib’ n’ris ex concessione carissimi 
dni & patris n’ri Regis p'dc’i ratione minoris 
etatis Jacobi fil’ & heredis Jacobi Boteller nup’ 
Comitis de Ormonia defuncti qui de ip’o p're n’ro 
tenuit in capite existentis h’end’ & ocupand’ de’m officiu’ 
p’ se aut p’ deputatos suos cum prisis vino’ q’ in t'am 
p’de’am de temp’e in tempus venient & adducent* una 
cum feodis & aliis p’ficuis ac comoditatib’ quibuscunq’ ad 
idem officium r’onabilit’ spectantib’ a primo die Januarii 
ultimo p’t’ito usq’ ad plenam etatem hered’ p'de’i nup’ 
Comitis [ ] aliquo nob’ seu p’fato patri n’ro p’ 
prisis vino’ p’dc’or’ reddendo et si de herede p’dc’o 
; ] conting [ ] anteq'm ad plenam etatem 
suam p'ven’it herede suo infra etatem existente tunc 
iidem Joh’es & Joh’es [ 2 de’m officiu’ usq’ ad 
legitimam etatem ejusdem heredis sic infra etatem ex- 
istentis in forma p'dc’a & sic de herede in heredem 
quousq’ aliquis heredum p'dc’o’ ad plenam etatem suam 
p'ven'it. In cuj’ rei testimon’ has I’ras n’ras fieri fecim’ 
patentes data apud Londen’ xiiii die April anno regni 

} issimi d’ni & p’ris n’ri p’de’i septimo.” 

How Falstaff loved to descant on wines with all 
the zeal and knowledge of an expert will be 
pleasantly remembered. In ‘ Henry IV.,’ IV. iii., 
he makes one of his immortal speeches on “‘ the 
property of excellent sherris”—how “ valour comes 
from sherris,” so “that skill in the weapon is 
nothing without sack.” 

Mr. Wrtie doubts if Thomas of Lancaster 
was in London at the date I give, but, as you 
see, the “‘ Londen” in original is conclusive. The 
writing on this Exchequer Roll is very indistinct 
at the blank between brackets. The omitted 
matter reads like “ moe ent.” The figures 8 and 3 
occurring in these antiquated documents much 
resemble each other, and by a typographical error 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine 8 is printed 3 (mean- 
ing the number of the Exchequer Roll) ; but this 
is a point not questioned by Mr. Wy iz, and one 
wholly immaterial. 

W. J. FrrzParrick, F.S.A. 

Garrick Club. 


Cow’s Lick (7"§, xi. 126, 198).—Uniil I saw 
this word and “calf-lick” in ‘N. & Q.,’ I was 
under the impression that it was spelt “ carflick,” 
a term which used to be applied in Yorkshire to 
tufts or locks of hair obstinately standing upright 
in defiance of brush or pomatum. In ‘Ten 
Thousand a Year,’ by Warren, it is alluded to. 
When Mr. Titmouse is going to dine with his 
noble relative the Earl of Dreddlington, he visits 
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a hairdresser’s to be prepared for the important 
event. The barber in vain tries to smooth down 
his hair, and observes, ‘‘ You are troubled, sir, 
with what gents in our profession call a feather.” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Cow-lick and calf-lick are expressions well 
known to me, though cal/-lick, I believe, is more 
commonly used in North Yorkshire. I have 
generally heard the term applied to hair above 
the forehead which could never be made to lie flat, 
though it was brushed never so much. Brochett, 
in bis ‘Glossary of North-Country Words,’ says : 

“This term must have been adopted from a comparison 
with that part of a calf’s or cow’s hide where the 
hairs, having different directions, meet and form a pro- 
jecting ridge, supposed to be occasioned by the animals 
licking themselves.” 

F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Pre@nicians In DevonsHirE (7" §. xi. 225, 
336).—In the Pall Mall Gazette of Dec. 12, 1889, 
under the heading ‘ Ballhatchet,’ is the following 
letter from the Rev. S. Baring-Gould :— 

“Sitr,—Mr, W. B, Thorpe (whose ‘interesting dis- 
covery” was recently recorded by the London corre- 
spondent of the Manchester Guardian) must surely have 
been trying the gullibility of English ignorant folly when 
he made such an absurd statement as that a Phoenician 
descendant was to be found at Ipplepen, in Devon, of the 
name of Ballbatchet, the sole surviving Baal-Akhed. 

“Why, in the first place there is not a particle of evi- 
dence that the Phoenicians traded directly with Cornwall 
and Devon; certainly not that they settled there. The 
tin trade was carried on by the Veneti (of Vannes), who 
conveyed the tin to the Cassiterides, probably the isles in 
Vigo Bay, or in the Morbihan, keeping it a profound 
secret whence they got it; and hence the Phonicians 
procured it from the Veneti. Not a single Phoenician 
inscription has been found in Cornwall. 

_ “Secondly, Ballhatchet signifies the mine-gate, Ball 
is the common Cornish term for a mine, and hatchet is 
a hatch-gate. So also Ball-ford is the mine-ford, Ball- 
due is the black mine, Ball-combe is the mining-glen, &c. 

“Thirdly, surnames are hardly older than the fif- 
teenth century. The earliest are all from places, either 
estates owned or places of birth. The Ballhatchets were 
the Jacks or Toms who lived at the mine-gate. 

“Finally, there are plenty of the name in Cornwall 
and Devon, I see by Kelly’s ‘ Directory’ there is a 
timber merchant at Plymouth and a lodging-house 
keeper at Bideford, &c., of the name. Mr. Thorpe ought 
to have launched hie joke on the Ist of April, 

“ Yours truly, 
“S. Bartne-GouLp. 

“Lew Trenchard, N, Devon, Dec. 8 [1889].” 

I am not prepared to discuss the theory as 
to the Cassiterides, Mr. Baring-Gould’s pithy 
and pungent communication, however, will be 
equally interesting, if not equally gratifying, to 
the imaginative Mr. Toorre and to his anony- 
mous but sensible assailant. Jonun W. Bone. 


Huxcarian Custom (7 §, xi. 246).—The 
Tablet seems to have got hold of the wrong tale. 
The actual custom is as follows. The king, having 





been duly elected by the nation, and taken 
a solemn oath to maintain the constitution, 
is crowned with the crown of St. Stephen; then, 
having donned his full regalia, mounts a charger 
and rides up a mound raised of soil brought from 
every county of Hungary. Arrived on the top of 
the mound, he unsheathes his sword and flourishes 
it towards the four quarters of the world, meaning 
thereby that he undertakes to defend the king- 
dom against all enemies. To the best of my 
belief he does not pull a tuft of grass; but, of 
course, I am open to conviction, and should be 
glad if the Tablet would give its a. - 


It seems curious that an event which made so 
much noise all over Europe, no longer ago than 
the year 1853, as the discovery of the hiding-place 
where Kossuth had concealed the crown of St. 
Stephen should be so completely forgotten as your 
correspondent seems to think. I was witness 
many years later, when in Hungary, of the venera- 
tion with which the ancient regalia of their nation 
were still regarded by the people. It was quite the 
policy of the revolution to prevent the Emperor of 
Austria being crowned with so revered a crown; 
but since he has worn it their loyalty, so long with- 
held, has been faithfully kept by the vast majority. 
The regalia are now preserved under the most 
jealous guard in the Burg of Buda. 

The ceremony that is performed on the Royal 
Hill is not exactly what the writer in the Tablet 
describes. The candidate for coronation does not 
have to “ pull a sod,” but he rides to the top of the 
mound, wearing the regalia, and with the sword 
of St. Stephen in his hand takes the coronation 
oath, waving the sword at the same time towards 
the four points of the compass. 

The actual mound has been at Pressburg for 
centuries. It is composed of earth brought from 
each of the fifty-two provinces of Hungary in 
quantities relative to the size of each ; it is about 
fifteen feet high (speaking from memory), and is en- 
closed by a handsome stone balustrade. As it was 
decided to hold the coronation of the present Em- 
peror at Buda-Pesth, a precisely similar mound 
was built up there, some of the earth from the 
original one at Pressburg being incorporated into 
it. R. H. Busx. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


Sir Jonny Sounper or Sumpter (7th S. xi. 
349).—I have not been able to find Sir John 
Sounder in Froissart as a natural son of the Black 
Prince, but it seems improbable in any case that 
he should be identical with John Sumpter, sen. 
Sumpter appears to have been a common name in 
the neighbourhood of Colchester. In addition to 
the two named in HermenTRupe’s reference, the 
name occurs in Morant, i. 251, 368; ii. 536. 
There was also a Wm. Sumpter, a chaplain of St. 
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John’s, Colchester, who led an attack on Snape 
Abbey in 1399 (Pat. 1 H. 1V., m. 6, p.3; m.8, p. 
28), and received a pardon for treason March 21, 
1405 (Pat. 6 H. 1V. m. 1, p.2, dorso). Sir Roger 
Clarendon was hanged for treason in connexion 
with quite a different rising, in May, 1402, but 
both at the time of his death and at his enrolment 
asa member of the gild at Coventry he receives 
his full title as “ D, Rog. de Clarindon miles, filius 
excell, Domini nostri Principis Wallie” (Wal- 
singham, ii. 249 ; Dugdale, ‘ Warwickshire,’ 123). 
J. Hamitton WYtiz. 
Rochdale. 


He is described by Froissart (vol. ii. caps. 120 
and 124) as ‘‘a bastard brother of the King of 
England,” i.¢., of Richard II., and as a knight 
who was very bold in speaking. On that ground, 
and because “ he had then great desire to do evil,” 
he was chosen as leader by the mutinous captains 
of the Earl of Cambridge’s force in Portugal. 
“They raised up the pennon of St. George, and 
cried, ‘Sounder, Sounder, the valiant bastard, 
friends to God and enemies to all the world !’” 

A. J. M 

Speed, in his ‘Historie of Great Britaine,’ 
writing of the Black Prince, says that “ this Prince 
had...... naturall Issue, Sir John Sounder, and Sir 
Roger Clarendon, Knights; the latter being 
attainted in the raigne of Henrie the fourth ” (ed. 


1623, p. 725). J. F, Manserou, 
Liverpool. 


Homsve (7" S. xi. 328).—Canon Taylor’s 
account of the origio of this word is as follows :— 

“ During the last century false political rumours were 
often propagated from Hamburg, then the chief port of 
communication with Germany, ‘A piece of Hamburg 
news " seems to have become a proverbial expression for 
a canard, and it is easy to see how this phrase has been 
pared down into the modern slang term ‘humbug,’ ” 
— Words and Places,’ 1882, p. 305. 

I must say that to me this is not very convincing; 
but perhaps some of Dr. Murray’s readers will be 
able to give historical confirmation. 

James Hooper. 

105, Lewisham High Road, New Cross, S.E. 


Last Dogt in Iretanp (7"§, xi. 288, 372). 
—lIt will scarcely be believed in the present day, 
but it is a fact that at the trial of Daniel O’Con- 
nell in 1843-4 in Dublin, the Attorney-General, 
the Right Hon. Tnomas Berry Cusack Smith, sent 
a challenge to Gerald Fitzgibbon, Esq., Q.C., one 
of the counsel for the traversers. This circum- 
stance is recorded in ‘ Modern State Trials ’ (vol. i. 
501), by W. C. Townsend, Q.C. If my memory 
serves me rightly, Punch gave a caricature of this 
scene about the date of the trial, which excited 
unparalleled interest in this country. 


Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 





Picrons : No Gat (7 S. xi. 368).—“ That a 
Pigeon hath no Gall” is the ‘ popular and re- 
ceived Tenent” that Sir Thomas Browne combats 
in chap. iv. book iii. of his‘ Pseudodoxia Epidemica.’ 
He says that “although from this consideration the 
Egy ptiansdid make it the Hieroglyphick of meeke- 
nesse,” and though it is “averred by many holy 
Writers,” it is nevertheless an error, arising partly 
from the fact that the pigeon’s gall is not “ annexed 
unto the Liver,” but adheres to the intestines, and 
partly from the harmlessness of the dove; for 
“while some affirmed it bad no gall, intending 
onely thereby no evidence of anger or fury, others 
have construed it anatomically, and denied that 
part at all.” C. C. B 


Tuomas G. Wainewricnt (7® §, vi. 288, 353, 
435 ; xi. 338).—There is a memoir of this criminal 
in ‘Old Stories Retold,’ by Walter Thornbury 
(one of the series called “ The Mayfair Library ”), 
headed ‘Thomas Griffiths Wainewright (Janus 
Weathercock), the Poisoner.’ About seventeen 
pages are occupied in describing his career of 
luxury and vice, which ended by his dying of 
apoplexy in 1852. He is supposed to be embalmed 
in Lord Lytton’s celebrated novel ‘ Lucretia ; or, 
the Children of the Night.’ 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


His second name was certainly Griffiths, the 
name of his uncle and godfather, Dr. George E. 
Griffiths, of the Monthly Review, son of Ralph 
Griffiths, the founder of the Review. M. E. F. 


Dame Resecca Berry (7" S. xi. 21, 189, 252, 
298).—I readily agree with Bera that the colour- 
ing of the coat of arms should be recorded, and 
will do my best to supply this deficiency, First 
of all I will quote Maitland, who gives it as follows : 
“ Paly of six Or and Azure, on a Bend Sable three 
Mullets of the First impaled with Azure an Annulet 
and Fish between two Bends Wavy Argent” (‘His 
tory of London,’ vol. ii. book viii. p. 1356). Whether 
thesecoloursare the correct ones I know not; butone 
thing I know, and that is they do not corespond with 
those given on the present shield over the monu- 
ment, Standing on the spot, I should read it 
thus: Paly of six or and gules, on a bend azure 
(or vert) three mullets of the first, impaling a fish, 
and in the dexter chief point an annulet or between 
two bends wavy or on a field azure (or vert). 

I bave tried hard, but I cannot under any 
circumstances bring myself to describe the bend 
on the dexter side as sable, for it certainly is the 
same colour as the field on the sinister half. The 
tincture used is of such a strange shade that it Is 
puzzling to know what name to give it. The six 
bars are certainly or and gules, these two colours 
being remarkably distinct and fresh ; but in count- 
ing the bars one is very apt to make seven of them, 
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without the most scrupulous care. Now comes a 
point concerning which I am too much of a “fresh- 
man” at heraldry to make a clear statement, and 
shall therefore be glad of information. Berta 
alludes to the salmon as “haurient.” If this 
means vertical, such is not the case, for the atti- 
tude of the fish exactly corresponds with the bends, 
and is, strictly speaking, neither haurient nor 
naient. What term would correctly describe this 
position ? 

If a crest ever existed above the shield it must 
at some time or other have been broken away, for 
the monument now finishes off with a representa- 
tion of a funeral urn. 

Beta’s second request is for a copy of the in- 
scription on Admiral Berry’s monument. I am 
glad to be able to comply with this also. The 
monument in question might almost be non- 
existent so far as the ordinary observer is con- 
cerned. It is hopelessly “skied” near the 
chancel arch on the north clearstory wall, and 
from the ground not a word of the inscription can 
be read. With the aid of a ladder and the cheer- 
fully rendered services of the friendly verger I was 
enabled to examine it more closely the other day. 
The monument is mainly constructed of veined 
marble ; but its beauty is sadly marred by an in- 
crustation of dust and grime which has gradually 
accumulated over its surface. Ona shelf in the 
centre stands a finely carved bust of Admiral Berry, 
whose flowing tresses unmistakably point to that 
period of the seventeenth century when Charles IT. 
was king. Below the bust, on an oblong tablet, is 
inscribed as follows :— 

“Ne id nescias, Lector, D. Ioannes Berry | Devoniensis, 

Dignitate EquestriClarus, M«ris | tantimnon Imperator, 
De Rege et Patria, | quod et Barbarr norunt, bene Meritus 
| Magnam ob Res fortiter gestas adeptus | Gloriam, 
Fame Satur, post multas | Reportatas Victorias, cum ab 
Alijs | Vinci non potuit, Fatis, cessit 14 Febr. 1689. | 
Baptizatus 7% Jan. 1635.” 

I looked for the coat of arms, but could not find 
it. Maitland gives it as “Barry of six Or and 
Gules” (‘History of London,’ vol. ii. book viii. 
p. 1355), which would, I presume, correspond with 
the dexter half of the shield on Dame Berry's 
memorial, minus the bend and mullets. I wish I 
could have recorded the name of the sculptor of 
the bust ; but this I also failed to discover from 
my coign of vantage. 

I imagine that Admiral Berry’s monument, like 
that of his wife, has been removed from its original 
position, for I can hardly conceive of such a spot 
being deliberately selected for its erection in the 
first instance. Probably it was at one time con- 
tiguous to the family vault, wherever that may be. 
The date of his burial is thus recorded in the 
Stepney burial register :— 

Feb. 21 1689/90. St John Berry of Mileend Knight, 

Joun T. Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate. 





Founerat Custom (7" §,. xi. 245, 353).—The 
custom of the relations coming to church and 
remaining seated through the whole of the service 
was certainly observed in my younger days, with 
the addition of the undertaker ushering us into 
our own accustomed seats with great state. I 
myself have assisted at this function, which I 
should be inclined to look upon as a relic of the 
barbarism of those really “ dark ages,” the days of 
the four Georges. I quite remember thinking how 
uncomfortable it was keeping the crape veil down 
and the head bent the whole time, without being 
allowed to change one’s position. Whether the 
custom—more honoured, one would think, in the 
breach than in the observance—still obtains I 
cannot tell; but I fancy good churchmanship and 
good taste would alike condemn it. 

Cuar.otre G, BocEr. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


It is the general custom in most parts of Eng- 
land for the friends of the deceased to attend 
church on the Sunday following the funeral—a 
survival, I suppose, of the ancient custom of saying 
a mass for the departed. At Ormskirk frequently 
a swall loaf of bread was given to the parish clerk. 
I remember taking part in a funeral somewhere in 
the county of Durham, where the male members of 
the family sat the whole service with their heads 
down and their hats on. This is now many years 
ago. E. Leaton-BLENKINSOPP. 


It is the custom in the northern wapentakes of 
Lincolnshire for the mourners and bearers to 
appear at church on the Sunday following a burial. 
But they usually sit, kneel, or stand in company 
with the rest of the congregation, unless they are 
overpowered by emotion or by illness. 

ANCHOLME. 


Cuestnut Roors (7 §, xi. 206, 318, 375).—I 
have no practical knowledge of timber, but I have 
always suspected that much of the so-called chest- 
nut in old buildings was really oak. Mr. Bras- 
HILL, as an expert, seems to confirm this. Has 
the following passage from White’s ‘ Natural 
History of Selborne’ appeared in ‘N. & Q.’? It 
is from the appendix to vol. i. of Bell’s edition, 
p. 471:— 

“ The timber and bark of these trees are so very like 
oak, as might easily deceive an indifferent observer ; 
but the wood is very shakey, and towards the heart cup- 
shakey, that is to say apt to separate in round pieces like 
cups, so that the inward parts are of no use. Chestnut 
sells for half the price of oak,” 

JAYDEE. 


Moruer-sick (7% §. xi. 189, 318, 355).—I 
entirely decline to be classed as a benevolent 
gentleman, and hereby transfer all my estate and 
interest in that epithet to Mr. Boucutsr, who is 
so eminently qualified to adorn it. Also I beg to 
say that the word “ mother-sick,” whenever I have 
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heard it, has simply expressed a yearning (not on 
the part of babies) for one’s mother—analogous to 
the feeling of home-sickness, or heimweh. 

R, R. says that the word “ mother” is a word of 
reproach among the rustics of Lincolnshire. Tant 
pis for that county. 

Si César m’avait donné 

La gloire et la guerre 
Et qu'il me fallut quitter 

L’amour de ma mére, 
Je dirai au grand César 

Reprends ton sceptre et ton char— 
J’aime mieux ma mére, O gué! 

J’aime mieux ma mére, 

A. J. M. 


Book cHAINED To Toms (7S. xi. 367).—Wm. 
Lyndewood, Bishop of St. David’s, author of the 
*Provinciale,’ by his will, dated Nov. 22, 1443, 
directed that a copy of his book should be kept 
chained in the upper part of St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
at Westminster, where he was buried, to serve as 
a standard text to which all future editions should 
be referred. 

“Ttem volo quod liber meus quem compilavi super 
constitutiones provinciales reponatur in cathenis et in- 
ferratus sit ut salvo et secure custodiatur in superiori 
parte capelle Sci, Stephani predicte vel alias in vestiario 
ejusdem capelle ut quotiens opus fuerit pro veritate 
scripture primarie ejusdem pro correctione aliorum 
librorum ab eodem tractatu copiandorum recurri poterit 
dum sit opus.”"—Archaologia, xxxiv, 419. 

J. Hamitton Wyte. 

Rochdale. 


I believe I am right in saying that there isa 
book—a Bible, I believe—chained to a tomb in 


the church of St. Michael-at-Palace, Norwich. In | 8° 


1877 there was a chained book in the church, close 
to the seats behind the organ, but at this distance 
of time I am unable to say positively whether it 
was chained to a tomb or to an altar, 

8S. Inuincworts Bortcer, 


Tae Wootsack (7 §, xi. 324).—This term is 
supposed to have originated in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, when an Act of Parliament was passed 
to prevent the exportation of wool. As a reminder 
of the value of wool as a source of national wealth, 
woolsacks were placed in the House of Peers as 
seats for the judges. See Dr. Brewer’s ‘Phrase 
and Fable.’ F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


D'Israeut : Disragui (7" §, xi. 346).—It will 
probably be found that the younger Disraeli himself 
changed the former style of spelling his patronymic 
in the course of the year 1841. In the official lists 
of divisions in the House of Commons he appears 
as “ D'Israeli” from his first vote on Nov. 20, 1837, 
to that on June 4, 1841, when the Melbourne 
Administration was overthrown by a majority of 
one vote on a question of confidence. In the ensuing 
parliament, however, the name is printed “ Dis- 
raeli” (¢.g.,@ division on Feb, 7, 1842), and this 





change could scarcely have been effected but for per- 
sonal interference. ‘ Hansard,’ however, continued 
to call him ‘‘ D’Israeli” up to 1844, and then the 
alteration was made in the middle of a volume 
(Third Series, Ixxv.), he appearing as “ D’Israeli” 
on pp. 286 and 290, and “ Disraeli” on p. 1027 and 
thenceforward to the end of his House of Commons 
career. The use of the original spelling was, how- 
ever, adhered to throughout by some of the older 
school of politicians—the late Lord Shaftesbury, for 
instance, never dropping it. In his diary there is 
noted, under date of Aug. 9, 1866, “ Have spoken 
to D’Israeli” (Edwin Hodder’s ‘ Life of the Seventh 
Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G.,’ vol. iii. p. 214), and 
several similar instances are to be found in later 
entries, while what may be considered to be the 
unique diminutive “ D’Izzy” is to be seen under 
date of Aug. 20, 1868 (Ibid., p. 237), and again 
on Feb, 11, 1874 (Ibid., pp. 349, 350). 
Atrrep F, Rossrys. 


In the ‘ British Almanac’ the change was made 
in 1852—i.¢., in the issue for 1853—when Mr. 
D’Israeli became the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

J. F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool. 


Fotx-tore Items: Cure or Jaunpice (7® 8. 
x. 422).—In Mr. W. G. Black’s ‘ Folk-Medicine’ 
(Folk-lore Society, 1883), a somewhat different cure 
is given at p. 56 :— 

“ In Staffordshire, a correspondent says that to cure 
jaundice a bladder is often filled with the patient’s urine 


and placed near a fire; as the water dries up the jaundice 
~ Nad 

Messrs, Harland and Wilkinson, in ‘ Lancashire 

Folk-lore,’ 1882, remark at p. 80 :— 

“ Persons in the Fylde district suffering from jaundice 
were some years ago cured at the rate of a —— per 
head by a person living at the Fold, who, by some charm 
or incantation, performed on the urine of the afflicted 
person, suspended in a bottle over the smoke of his fire, 
was believed to effect most wonderful cures.” 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Svastixa (7 S. x. 409, 457; xi. 234, 278).—I 
am indebted to Pror. Skear for his reference to 
Benfey’s ‘ Dictionary,’ which has led to a pleasant 
morning in the British Museum, and to the con- 
firmation of a conjecture which I bazarded when 
far away from it. It may save a search to others 
if I record the result of my own. Benfey’s ‘San- 
scrit Dictionary,’ edited by Max Miiller (London, 
1866), gives Svasti+-ka as “ any auspicious object; 
a mystical mark [‘ Malat.,’ 73, 15] a cross ; a cross- 
ing of the arms.” I may be allowed to explain 
that ‘ Malat.’ is a contraction for the ‘ Malatt 
Madhava,’ or the ‘Stolen Marriage,’ a celebrated 
drama by Bhavabhuti (a.p. 720), and is so called 
from the name of the heroine, Malati (Jasminum 
grandiflorum), and of the hero Madhava (made 
of honey). In the Calcutta edition of 1830, p. 73, 
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1. 16 (not 15 as above given), in the last words of 
Act 1V., is the passage referred to, which may 
be rendered “‘ maidens with arms crossed covering 
their bosoms, and with hands forming the sign of 
the svastika.” 

The translation of this passage in the ‘ Theatre 
of the Hindus,’ by Horace Hayman Wilson (3 vols. 
8vo., Calcutta, 1826), is far from being literal, and 
no explanatory note is subjoined. The ‘ Sanscrit 
Dictionary,’ by Monier Williams (4to., Oxford, 
1872), greatly adds to the information by Benfey, 
giving valuable references. 

In the ‘ Miscellaneous Essays,’ by H. T. Cole- 
brooke, edited by his son Sir T. E. Colebrooke 
(3 vols, 8vo., London, 1873), we find in his ‘ Ob- 
servations on the Jains,’ vol. iii., that the svastika 
amongst the Jainas is one of the twenty-four 
auspicious marks, and is the emblem of the seventh 
Arhat of the present Avarsarpini. Avarsarpini is 
a long period of time, or one of the ages of the 
Jainas; and Arhat, or its synonym, Jina, is a 
saint or divinity ; Suparswa, the seventh of the 
series, having lived two millions of years. 

In Appendix viii., p. 625 of ‘ Le Lotus de la 
Bonne Loi,’ translated by M. E. Burnouf from the 
Saddharma Pundarika (4to., Paris, 1852), he states 
that the svastika is a sign of benediction aad of 
happy augury, spoken of in the Ramayana as a 
symbol of good fortune, and not less known, there- 
fore, to the Brahmans than the Buddhists, although 
less common. It is to be found on the oldest 
Buddhist medals ; and very many of the inscrip- 
tions sculptured in the Buddhist caverns in the 
west of India are preceded or followed by this 
sacramental symbol—(“la marque sacramentelle du 
Svastika ”). 

Col. Sykes, in his ‘Notes on the Religious, 
Moral, and Political State of India,’ published in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, vi. 454, repro- 
duces the mystical sign in two variants and declares 
it to be essentially Buddhist. H.-W. 


Anne DE Pissetev (7" S. xi. 328).—Jeanne 
de Coésmes, wife of Francois de Bourbon, Prince 
de Conti, was the great-niece (by the half blood) 
of the mistress of Francis I., Anne de Pisseleu, 
Duchesse d’Etampes. The Duchesse d’Etampes 
was the daughter of Guillaume de Pisseleu, 
Seigneur de Heilli, by his second wife, Anne 
Sanguin. By his first wife, Isabel le Josne, 
Guillaume had issue (besides other children), 
Adrian, who succeeded as Seigneur de Heilli, and 
was the father of Anne, who married Louis de 
Coésmes, Seigneur de Lucé. The Princess of Conti 
was a daughter of this marriage. (For the pedigree 
of Pisseleu, see ‘Moréri,’ t. viii. p. 382, edit. of 
1759.) R. C, Curistiz. 


Cuartes Reape (7 §. xi. 348, 398).— 
Although Charles Reade is not a particularly 
favourite novelist of mine, with the exception of 





his masterpiece ‘ Griffith Gaunt,’ a book that (I 
take it) will live with Richardson, Fielding, and 
Smollett as a true picture of the eighteenth 
century, I felt somewhat shocked by the very scant 
justice recently shown to kim by Mr. Curistie 
and Mrs. Bocrer. The very severe charge of 
“reticence or dishonesty,” in not saying that he 
took his account of German inns from Erasmus, 
is completely answered by the author of ‘The 
Cloister and the Hearth’ himself, who says, on the 
last page, that “some of the best scenes in this 
new book are from Erasmus’s medieval pen, and 
illumine the pages where they come.” What more 
explicit reference to Charles Reade’s indebtedness 
to Erasmus can we require? 

Who ever taxed Charles Dickens with “ reticence 
or dishonesty” for not giving chapter and verse 
as to the Lord George Gordon riots of 1780 in his 
‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ though the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for that year wonderfully bears his narrative 
out in minutest detail? If an historical novel is 
not to draw from history, pray whence is it to 
get its material? The fact is, nobody but an 
antiquary really wants chapter and verse for 
every detail in an historical novel. It would make 
Dumas and Balzac and other historical novelists 
very flat to give their authorities for every state- 
ment on every page, besides giving Dryasdusts 
nothing to do. I have often thought the intro- 
ductions, and notes, and illustrations, first added 
in 1829, have considerably spoilt the effect of the 
“ Waverley Novels,” as destroying the illusion. 
But be this as it may, Charles Reade actually does 
assert hisindebtedness. What more could he have 
done ? A. R. SHILLETO, 

Cambridge. 


Rivce Fairy (7" S. xi. 388).—Sir Thomas 
Ridge, of Portsmouth, had a brother Richard, of 
Fyning, Rogate. Thomas Roger Ridge and Ed- 
ward Jervoise Ridge were possibly sons of this 
Richard. Sir Thomas was the second son, and 
Richard the fifth and youngest son, of Thomas 
Ridge, M.P. for Poole, Dorset. 

Aur. T. Everitt. 

High Street, Portsmouth, 


Tue ‘CaLeENDAR OF WILLS ENROLLED IN THE 
Court or Hustixe’ (7" S. xi. 323).—With 
submission, I would say that “ Alveva,” quoted by 
HERMENTRUDE, with the suggestion that the name 
should be read Alvena, is, so far as my acquaint- 
ance with medieval documents goes, probably 
correct. Alvena I do not know, and it seems 
only a suggestion on the part of one dissatisfied 
with Alveva. “Suchfolch,” I agree with Her- 
MENTRUDE, appears to be rightly Suthfolch, i.e., 
Suffolk ; but I would be far from doubting that 
the original MS. may show ac, or, at least, that 
the t, if such it really be in the MS., is practically 
undistinguishable from a c. Most students of 
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paleography must frequently have found them- 
se ves confronted with this particular difficulty 
in certain medieval handwritings. I think Dr. 
Sharpe is right in the similar case of “ Gencelina.” 
Nomab. 


In illustration of the curious name “ Asselota,” 
referred to in HermENTRUDE’s note, I would draw 
attention to the fact that Assslhida, or Assulbita, 
occurs frequently as a woman’s name in Gascony 
in the fifteenth century, during the time of the 
English occupation of Bordeaux. 

J. Hamitton WYLIE. 

Rochdale, 


To Hermentrupe’s note may be added, vol. ii. 
p. 746, “The Luxborowe,” identified in the foot- 
note as Luxborough, co. Somerset, is obviousiy the 
manor, or reputed manor, of that name in Essex. 
In the Ing. p.m. (‘ Misc. Series,’ pt. xix. 11) of 
Jno. Wrothe (1644) we find mention of “the 
capital messuage called Luxborowe, alias Lugges- 
borowe, in the parish of Chigwell, lately, while 
she lived, in the tenure of the Lady Margaret 
Hawkins, widow, or her assigns.” The niece, 
Mawde Leonard, mentioned in her will, was pro- 
bably the Maud Luellyn referred to in 7" S. xi. 
118. Ww. C. W. 


May Sorsrstition: Wasnine Ciorses 1n 
Cotp Water (7* S. xi. 386).—Possibly the cus- 
tom of washing clothes in cold water during the 
month of May is to be traced to the superstitious 
regard for May water, May rain, midsummer dew, 
and midsummer water. If this supposition is 
correct, the Virgin Mary’s objection to a lessive 
may be explained by the theory that such water 
loses its peculiar virtues if it is subjected to arti- 
ficial treatment. According to an old Lincoln- 
shire belief, June water is an excellent remedy for 
weak eyes, and for several other ailments, if it be 
caught in its uncontaminated condition, “as it 
comes down straight from the sky,” but no drip- 
water from roofs or from trees possesses medicinal 
value. In Normandy, Brittany, and the Pyrenees 
it is, or was, the custom to roll in the dew, or 
bathe in the springs, at St. John’s tide, and in 
some districts in Germany the children ran out in 
the rain in May, crying, ‘May rain, make me 
big!” The country folk in other parts of the 
empire have a fancy that a heavy dew on St. Wal- 
burg’s Eve (the night preceding the lst of May) 
ensures a good harvest; but if there be no dew, or 
if a frost should come, the crops will fail. 

In Mecklenburg it is said that rain during the 
first three days of May makes an unfruitful year, 
although the dew which falls at that time brings 
abundance. In Sweden, on the contrary, May 
rain is a blessing, and a story is told that when 
Gustavus IIT. showed a valuable ring to an East 
Gothland peasant, and asked him its probable 
worth, the man replied, “ Well, not so much as a 





shower of rain in May.” Cf. E. L. Rochholz, 
* Drei Gaugottinnen, Walburg, Verena, und Gertrud, 
als deutsche Kirchenheilige,’ and V. Rydberg, 
‘Teutonic Mythology.’ B. L. R. C. 


Lynx-eyrep (7 S. xi. 7, 210, 251).—The 
reference which Mr. Geo. Nettson failed to find 
is ‘ Erasmi Adagia,’ p. 580, ed. 1629; or ‘ Ada.- 
giorum Erasmi Epitome,’ p. 480, ed. 1660, Amst., 
Elz. Perhaps if he looks in his own copy, sub 
* Lynceo perspicacior,’ he will be more successful, 

F, C. Birxseck Terry, 


Martna Gunn (7" §. xi. 328, 375) —Mnr. 
Retr and Mr. CoLeman may not be indifferent 
to the information that a fairly satisfactory notice 
of Martha Gunn, the old Brighton bathing 
attendant, appears in the Sussex Primrose of 
Saturday, March 17, 1888. I do not know 
whether this serial is still in existence. It was 
published at the cffice of the Brighton Guardian, 
(I think that was the name of the newspaper, but 
am not sure; at all events, its editor was a Mr. 
Angus Walbrook), in North Street, Brighton. If 
the periodical is defunct, a copy of the number in 
question may, I should think, still be obtained. 
If not, I will readily send to your correspondents 
(to one of whom I am under special literary obliga- 
tions) a MS. copy of the notice I have mentioned. 

Nemo. 

Temple. 


A brief notice of this singular character, accom- 
panying a portrait, will be found in Horsfield’s 
‘History of Sussex,’ 1835, vol. i. p. 143. She 
died May 2, 1815, aged eighty-eight years, and 
lies buried in the churchyard of St. Nicholas, 
Brighton. Daniet HipweEtu, 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


Women Barsers (7 §, xi. 385).—Some time 
about 1864-8, the late Mr. Edward Cleathing 
Bell, solicitor, of Hull, an old-fashioned Yorkshire- 
man of a sort now becoming rare, used to spend 
part of the summer at Withernsea, on the Holder- 
ness coast. Leaving his office about one o’clock on 
Saturday afternoon, he would be driven the twenty 
miles in his yellow phaeton. On one of these 
occasions, as he passed through a village on the 
road, he saw a barber's sign, and determined to 
stop and be shaved, a thing which rheumatism 
hindered him from performing propria manu. 
Entering the shop, he found it empty; but a woman’s 
voice from an inner room called out, “‘ Coming, sir.” 
Getting impatient, he asked, “ Where ’s your hus- 
band?” “Please, sir, I’m a widow,” she plaintively 
replied. ‘Then where’s your man?” “ Please 
sir, I haven't got one.” “Then who’s toshave m, 
I’d like to know?” “Please, sir, I am.” Ab 
first the would-be customer loudly protested that 
he would never submit to be taken by the nose by 
a woman ; but in the end he found it better to give 
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way, and afterwards admitted that she discharged 
the office uncommonly well. I shall never forget 
the delightful way in which he told of his first 
surprise and horror. W. C. B. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Pearl: an English Poem of the Fourteenth Century. 
Edited, with a Modern Rendering, by Israel Gollancz, 
M.A. (Nutt.) 

We bave here another of Mr. Nutt’s exquisite volumes, 

It is —- unfair to the editor, whose task is accom- 

plished with creditable care and taste, to begin with a 

mention of the publieher, To « book-lover, however, 

the volume appeals before its contents come under his 
notice. The Teed, washed afresh so as not to sully the 

tless cover, lingers caressingly on the open page, and 

e »ppearance of the type, Roman and Italian, on oppo- 
site pages, is in iteelf a delight. When we turn to the 
contents, they help to justify the monoryllubic title. The 
whole is worthy of the “ Marguerites de la Marguerite 
des Princesses.’ First comes a chxrming design of the 
heroine, by Mr. Holman Hunt, followed by a beautiful 
rubricated title-page ; then an origina! quatrain, by the 

Laureate, which will give the book a place among Ten- 

nysoniana ; and, subsequently, a preface, cont.ining 

teful acknowledgments to the writer's revered master, 

Prof. Skeat, and to Mr, Henry Bradley. An erudite 

introduction supplies all obtainable information concern- 

ing the history of the poem now, as the Laureate says, 
Reset 
In Britain's lyric coronet. 

‘ Pearl,’ which Mr. Gollancz, with pardonable enthusiasm, 

calls “ the most beautiful of Middle English poems,” is 

reprinted from a unique MS. in the Cottonian collection. 

E .ited by Dr. Morris, it was one of the earlier produc- 

tions of the E.E.T.8, An effort to popularize the poem 

is avowed by the latest editor, who, giving on one page 
the original text, with some slight modific»tion of the 
orthourapby, such as the use, when requisite, of the 
consonantal v and j in lieu of the vowel form, the 
removal of the sign 3, &c., and on the opposite « free 
metrical rendering into modern English. To those who 
do not know this remarkable and beautiful poem, it may 
be said that it is a father’s lament for a lost son, with 
which is combined a vision Apocalyptic in source. It 
owes somewhat to the mystical and allegorical poetry 
of the previous centuries, and has a measure of the sad- 
ness characteristic of much medizval poetic utterance. 

In form it is, as Mr, Gollancz happily observes, a species 

of ‘In Memoriam,’ and is written in stanzas of twelve 

lines, the rhymes in which have some resemblance to 

those of the sonnet. Concerning the new rendering of a 

m always dear to students of literature we can speak 
in terms of condign praise, as also of the introduction and 
notes, which are as interesting as valuable. The editor 
would like to ascribe the authorship to the “ Pbilosoph- 
ical Strode,”” whom Chaucer associates with the “ Moral 

Gower” in the dedication of his ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ 

Our readers must weigh for themselves the a: guments, 

The volume, which contains also a glossary, is limited to 

four hundred copies. 


Principles of English Et y: the Foreign Ele- 
Pres.) By the Rev, W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. (Clarendon 
ress. 

Ws always know what to expect from Prof. Skeat— 

scientific method, extreme accuracy, with an aliquid 

amari of dogmatism ; but a dogmatism which springs 





not, as commonly, from ignorance, but from a fine im- 
patience of ignorance,—the mathematical cocksureness, 
in fact which does not mince matters in pronouncing a 
paralogism ‘absurd.’ In the domain of his linguistics 
we may well hesitate to break a lance with so redoubt- 
able a philologist, but we may fairly join issue with 
him on some of bis obiter dicta, always the vulnerable 
points with specialiste. Prof. Skeat is fond of bringing 
ethical considerations into his own proper studies, 
Thus, he tells us that the common mode of teaching 
boys Latin pronunciation is not only incorrect but 
immoral, and that to allow an element of conjec- 
ture to enter at all into the etymology of a word is not 
only indefensible, but, ‘‘what is even worse, it is im- 
moral, as every perversion of the whole truth must ne- 
cessarily be.’’ But is there not some confusion here? If 
we are to be ethical, must we not accept Butler's well- 
known dictum that probability is the very guide of life? 
Even Prof. Skeat will admit that etymology belongs 
to the humanities, and is not one of the exact eciences 
in the same sense that geometry is, «.¢., its truths do not 
always admit of irrefragable demonstration, We are 
inclined to believe that to the etymologist, as 
to other scientific discoverers, a chastened but vivid 
imagination is a decided advantage. Many an in- 
vestigator bas had to thank his imagination for 
running ahead of his facts, and anticipating some 
conclusion which the lagging facts afterwards sub- 
stantiated. “The golden guess is morning star to 
the full round of truth.’ Indeed, Prof. Skeat himself 
pleads guilty to this (as we hold, legitimate) use of con- 
jecture ; and there is no immorality in the matter eo long 
as the conjecture is not put forward as a certainty. 
Almost every page of his book cries out against the in- 
discriminate banning of hypothesis. For what are all 
these asterisked forms with which it is semé but so many 
postulates, or theoretical word-forms which cannvt be 
found in any known language, but have been evolved on 
principles of development? Thus *swid-or is postulated 
as the original of Latin sudor, and *swep-nos of somnus ; 
but these are no more than well-informed conjectures. 
While on this ethica! ground we may tax Prof, Skeat with 
some want of charity in assuming that the learned Boyle 
and his contemporaries formed the word larometer in 
ignorance (though it is quite defensible !), pretty much 
as the tradesman names bis molliscorium, and that what 
they meant was barymeter. However, not to carp apy 
more at emall matters, we have to thank the author fora 
volume full to the brim of condensed information and 
embodying the latest lights of the new school of philo- 
logy. His chapter on the Anglo-French dialect strikes 
us a8 particularly original, and important as indicating 
‘a new departure.” The garland of mad etymologies 
which Prof, Skeat bas culled from many sources is very 
entertaining; he does not eeem to have remembered that 
Minshew’s notion of dog containing the root of dacvew, 
to bite, was seriously maintained, and independently, by 
eo good a linguist as the late Lord Strangford. May we 
suggest that the word “apple” should henceforward 
appropriately find its place under the foreign element of 
our language !—as Dr. O. Schrader has shown excellent 
reasons for tracing it toa Latin original (‘ Prehistoric 
Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples,’ p. 276). 


Vincigliata and Maiano. By Leader Scott. (Fisher 
Uawin.) 
No one of antiquarian tastes has, wandering through 
Europe, raised his eyes to the crumbling fortresses which 
crown its bristling heights but has entertained the fond 
desire to behold all those noble buildings in ticir Lioom ; 
but not bali a dozen men have the opportunity of ful- 
filling their desire, even in one single instance. Mr. 
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Temple-Leader is one of these privileged individuals, and | containing a complete and trustworthy history of Por. 
the medizeval castle which he has restored from the very | tugal to which the student might be referred, he hag 
foundations > i ¢ the gree of — of | =v aeration give a ee te rather 
Florence called “ Incighata, & name Ww nc we are | 1a) a }O" nistory. 18 DOO sa an , and 
told = p. 36 ¢ 4 —— 7 us is by derivation jaw Fone pe | ay we — a acnogwene thet the 
another form of “ Plantagene g e abour of love. Ma 
We have not space for all the comments we should hope that after he has spent those “ few years omens the 
like to make on this great undertaking; but one feature | archives at the Torre del Tombo,” he will write a fuller 
of the restoration must not be omitted, We are told that | and more minute history of the country than he has at 
Mr, Temple-Leader, in carrying it out, was at pains to | present been able to give us ? 
seek out and educate artist-workmen of the neighbour- 
hood, by whom all the various ay my — 
All who have visited Florence have heard of Vincig- : 
liata. Most have driven up | rs splendid site, -_ po dh ak ce ae pgm 
age te Owe of Flower 7 M a ——s an ret | tended to form, when combined, a history of the United 
ting over the City of Flowers. Many have penetrate ‘cin Wee atenieel ob ie teemes oe 


within its walls, and lingered amid the relics of the - . ~ - : 
most varied dates of antiquity of which it is the store- pean Wy enriched with four maps, is altogether ad- 


house. By those who bave been there this book will be 
found a delightful record ; for those who are still to g0,| 7re London and Middlesex Note+ Book. Edited by 
an invaluable vade mecum. W. P. W. Phillimore, M.A., B.C.L. (Stock.) 
Vincigliata and its ag have ee - “4 — => Ws have here the first number of a quarterly publica- 
scribed in several volumes, Italian, French, an nd tion, chiefly antiquarian, devoted wholly to London and 
man, It was meet, seeing ~ yO ye Hine Middlesex. It opens with an interesting record, by Mr, 
restorer is an Englishman, that its aistory, traditions, | Charles Welch, of the work of the London and Middlesex 
and collections should be recorded in English pages, and Archeological Association 
no one was fitter for the task than the accomplished ; , 
writer who has long been identified with Florence under | Royal Academy Pictures, Part IT. (Cassell & Co.), in- 
the nom de plume of Leader Scott. cludes, among other popular works, Mr. Kennington's 
Equally interesting in its way is her account of | ‘Tey-Shop,’ Mr. Calderon's * St. Elizabeth of Hungary,’ 
Maiano, an estate of twenty-six farms, eight of which | Mr. Brett's ‘Gull Island,’ Mr. Collier's ‘ Professor 
have, as have their occupiers also, borne the same Huxley, Mr. Goodall’s ‘Isles of Loch Lomond,’ Mr. 
names for 550 years. The tale of Italian fertility of | Marcus Stone’s ‘ Love at First Sight,’ and the ‘ Autumn’ 
goil and clime, Italian thrift and frugality in the | of M. Jan van Beers, 
workers, and English energy and acumen in the We have received the new volume of Andrew Thom- 
management of crops and produce makes very pleasant | son’s Yachting Guide and Tide Tables, 1891, a portable 
and instructive reading. The paper succeeding it,‘ In | and useful little book, which has reached the eleventh 
the Piazza Pitti,’ supplies a useful chapter in the | year of publication, 
history of Florence. 5 . a 
The publishers have produced the volume in a style| _Unper the title ‘ Pleasantries from the Blue Box,’ Mr, 
worthy of the subject. Elliot ~ —y - ae publication a com- 
anion volume . W. H, K. Wright's‘ i 
A Short History of Clent, By John Amphlett. (Parker Doings of he Bine Fairies.” Wright's ‘ Sayings and 
& 


By Reuben Gold Thwaites. (Longmans & Co.) 


| Epochs of American History—The Colonies, 1422-1750, 





Co. 
Mr, AmMPHLETT?’s little book is just what a short a 
should be. Thereis no padding. Every page—we might, 
indeed, eay almost every paragraph—contains useful in- ‘ Hotices & Correspondents. 
formation. Of course such a volume ought not to be We must call special attention to the following notices: 
compared with the exhaustive town histories over which On all communications must be written the name and 
antiquaries have been known to spend the greater part | address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
of a lifetime. In works of this kind it is not uncommon | as a guarantee of good faith. 
to find the earlier part ae aie Se “ey ~y than WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately 
the latter. Such has not been the case here ; in fact, we : , ee r 
think the account of the Reformation and of the manor ant py y+ bm agg bape age 
court in the reign of Queen Elizabeth the best part of | °- poniy be saliane pomp: Ban ny ti pe note, | the 
the volume. The legend of St. Kenelm has often been agnemne of the writer and such odivens an be otdhen @l 
told a It is a pretty story, and is here very well appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are req i 
GRSSEESS, to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


The Story of the Nations.—Portugal. By H, Moore GENERAL MAXWELL.—1. “ Cosherer,” one who followed 
Stephens, (Fisher Unwin.) in Ireland a feudal custom whereby the lord of the 
TxovcH Portugal can no longer be numbered amongst | soil was entitled to lodge and feast himself and his 
the great powers, it was for a time the leading nation of | followers at a tenant’s house. 2, “Gombeen Man,” 8 
Europe, Few countries will repay attentive study better | usurious money-lender, Both words are of Irish extrac- 
than Portugal, owing to the fact it is to its history alone | tion, 
that the country owes its existence as a separate nation. NOTICE. 
It is without any natural boundaries to distinguish it} Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
from Spain, both Spaniards and Portuguese spring from | Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
the same stock, and there is but little difference in their | Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
language. Mr. Stephens has written his ‘Story’ on a| Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
somewhat different plan from that adopted by most of his We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
redecessors while writing their stories of the nations. | munications which, for any reason, we do not print ;_and 
Finding that there was no book in the English language | to this rule we can make no exception. 











